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NEWS OF THE WEEK. | 


oa 


ERY little progress has been made this week with the Washing- 
ton Treaty. The Foreign Committee of the American Senate 
has reported in its favour by a vote of five to two, but the Senate 
only began its secret debate on Thursday. The discussion is ex- 
mected to be a long one, and the vote is still uncertain, but the 
jalance of probability now is that the requisite two-thirds’ majority 
will be secured. The pressure of the commercial interests in 
favour of the Treaty is very great, and the Liberal Republicans 
begin to fear that decided resistance will diminish their popularity, 
‘the mass of the people perceiving more clearly every day that the 
Indirect Claims cannot be sustained. The 7’rihune, for instance, 
begins to give way. The final vote of the Senate and the precise 
words of the Supplemental Clause, which have been modified by 
the Foreign Committee, ought to be telegraphed to England about 
‘Tuesday. It must not be forgotten that the Senate, while accept- 
ing the principle, may insist on inadmissible modifications in the 
wording of the clause. 








Sir Stafford Northcote made a most imprudent and irritat- 
ing statement in a speech at Exeter on Friday se’nnight. He 
asserted that the English Commissioners were responsible for 
having assured the Government that a promise had been given not 
to bring forward the Indirect Claims, and intimated pretty clearly 
that they had been wilfully deceived by the American Commis- 
sioners. The statement was immediately taken up by General 
Butler, who demanded an inquiry in the name of public honour, 
and an inquiry was accordingly ordered by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We believe, for reasons we have endeavoured to 
explain elsewhere, that Sir Stafford is mistaken, that the ‘+ under- 
standing” was not that the Claims should be suppressed, but that 
the Treaty should be so worded that no legal tribunal could enter- 
tain them,—a material difference, as the onus of suppressing them 
would then fall on the Arbitrators, and not on the American 
Government. However that may be, Sir Stafford ought to have 
known that any reference to understandings behind the documents 
must enormously increase the difficulties of the American Govern- 
ment, and disincline it pro tanto to retreat from its apparent posi- 
tion. A statement like his should either not have been made at 
all, or have been made in the gravest and most deliberate manner 
by the whole Commission. On the whole, believing as we do that 
public diplomacy can very seldom be peaceful diplomacy —great 
populations hating to yield anything—we think it should not 
have been made at all. 


The Canadian Parliament has virtually accepted the Treaty 
of Washington, after an admirable speech in its favour by the 
Premier, Sir John Macdonald. He argued that, as the maritime 
provinces accepted the fishery clauses with pleasure, they could 
not be injurious to the Dominion; that no sovereignty over the 
St. Lawrence had been surrendered ; and that Canada had been 
injured only in the surrender of the claim to compensation for the 
Fenian raids. Compensation had been given for this in the 
guarantee for the Pacific Railroad, an enterprise sure to be far more 
profitable to Canada than any claim against the United States. 
Moreover, even if Canada had sacrificed somewhat, the mother 
country had made great sacrifices also, and those principally for 








| self being impregnable. ‘If we were to drive a hard bargain as 


a portion of the Empire, and would not join in the sacrifice which 
England made for us and for the sake of peace, we should be 


| unworthy of the position which we hope to attain as the right 


arm of England's power. This Treaty rendered war with the 
United States almost an impossibility, as any question could be 
treated as the Alabama question, and settled by arbitration.” 
How many allies has England who will hold language like that ? 
It is worth while to have colonies, if only for the pleasure of 
watching the statesmen whom their Parliaments breed, men with 
the English moderation and the English nerve, but free by their 
position from the English parochial habit of thought. 


Mr. Reverdy Johnson, formerly Minister of the United States 
in London, has published a letter to a member of the House of 
Representatives, Mr. Peters, in which he strongly maintains that 
the Indirect Claims form no part of the Treaty of Washington, 
and that it is within the discretion of the President to withdraw 
them. His legal duty, says Mr. Johnson, is to construe the 
Treaty so as to carry it out, not to construe it so that it is certain 
to be nullified, more especially as its real object was to remove all 
causes of difference between the two peoples. Mr. Johnson also 
argues that as the American Government is now the trustee for 
the individual claimants whose rights are to be submitted to 
arbitration, it is violating that trust when it presses demands of 
its own which no reflecting person thinks can be obtained. That 
is rather a commercial view of the Treaty, but it is one which 
will not be without its influence on the Senate. 


The Lord Justice Christian, the second of the Irish Judges, has 
just given Dublin a sensation. The Lord Chancellor had dis- 
missed a suit brought by a tenant against the Mayus of 
Hertford without costs, and the tenant appealed, whereupon the 
Lord Justice took the opportunity to deliver a violent philippic 
against Lord O'Hagan, who was sitting with him, for his par- 
tiality to tenants, declaring that if the tenant had been defendant 
he would have had costs, repeating his old objections to the Land 
Act as a law of plunder, and severely animadverting on Mr. 
Gladstone for his ‘‘newfangled and most unconstitutional 
assumption of a right of censorship” over judicial proceedings. 
The attack on the Premier does not matter much, and indeed he 
in some degree brought it on himself, but the direct imputation 
against a superior judge of want of impartiality between rich anu. 
poor is in Ireland a most serious matter. Law is not much rc- 
spected there, as it is, and if the highest judges are to accuse each 
other of deliberate unfairness in favour of a class, it will very 
soon not be respected at all. Englishmen are jealous of censure 
on Judges even in Parliament, but their practical irresponsibility 
is an additional reason for exercising the self-restraint in which 
Lord Justice Christian would seem to be deficient. 


We are utterly at a loss to understand the importance attaci@t 
by Paris correspondents to the Rouher incident. The Presi 
of the Commission on Contracts, it will be remembered, ace: 
the Imperial Government of going to war without preparation 
and of making corrupt contracts,—sacrificing the nation, in fact, 
to individual gains. M. Rouher undertook to reply, and of course 
everybody was very anxious to hear the Vice-imperor make a 
grand defence for his master and his réyime. M. Rouher, however, 
with all his brains, is an advocate rather than a statesman, and 
instead of defending the Empire, he only tried to defend the con- 
tracts. He did not attempt to deny that the war found France 
ill-provided—that is, that Caesarism had neglected its special duty 
—and contented himself with showing that, being ill-provided, the 
Minister at War, Count Palikao, had to employ all manner of 
agents to buy up supplies, to make them advances, and to prefor 
energy to character. Even on this line of argument he failed, for 
he did not show that these means succeeded,—that waste had 
produced efficiency. The Assembly listened in a silence which 
daunted M. Rouher, who requires a friendly audience, and he 
descenled from the tribune a beaten man. He could have done 





the sake of Canada, which was England's weakest point, she her- 





nothing for the Empire. Dynasties are neither made nor unmade 
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by talk inatribune. But he was expected to achieve an oratori- ‘The Statute Holidays are becoming popular. The people are 
cal success, and he did not achieve it,—to defend himself like Mr. | willing on the three last of them, which occur in spring, summer, 
Disraeli, and he only defended himself like Mr. Frederick Peel. and autumn, to lose a day’s wages, and on Whit-Monday the turn- 
——___—_—_ | out in London was so general as to reveal a new and unexpected 
M. d’Audriffet Pasquier retorted on Thursday in a speech not | difficulty. The scale of everything in London is co vast that 
yet received in England, but declared by an enemy to be one of | enjoyment becomes nearly impossible. An artisan, for instance, 
wonderful power. His line, and that of M. Gambetta, who / can find no better place to visit than the Zoological Gardens or 
followed him, was denunciation of the Empire, especially for the | the Crystal Palace; but if all artisans go at once, each might as 
Mexican expedition and the abandonment of Maximilian, and well stand in a church door-way when a popular preacher ig 
of M. Rouher for his flattery of the Emperor as ‘‘the man whose | lecturing. Forty-four thousand people went to the Gardens and 
foresight had made all things ready.” The charge about the fifty-seven thousand to the Crystal Palace, and of course could 
cannon, which M. Rouher was supposed to have disproved, was| scarcely move, hear, see, OF sit down. In the Gardens they 
reiterated, the 10,000 pieces which he claimed being shown to be| were packed like sardines, and but for their perfect good- 
‘mere bronze tubes of the time of the Bourbons, not the cannon of | temper and occasional obedience to orders, there might 
modern warfare. M. Roubher endeavoured to reply, but he was| have been a catastrophe. It is difficult to suggest any remedy 
cowed by the hostility of the Chamber, which had given him one | for this evil, for the crowd already distributes itself fairly welt 
fair chance, and would not give him another. He was hooted at,| over any available space—for instance, 30,000 people went to 
shouted at, threatened, and finally sat down, having only suc- | the Surrey Zoological—and it cannot be fairly expected to walk 
ceeded in revealing to the world that the one ‘‘ great Imperialist” | more than five miles out and home. The railways are very little 
at Versailles is only of use to defend an existing réyime. He help. ‘They break down when they have taken a few thousand 
cannot establish, much less re-establish one, even in debate. It} passengers, and it is a few hundred thousand who want to get out 
is not given to Barrére to do Mirabeau’s work. | for the day. London on statute holidays needs ten times as many 
———— : | parks, gardens, forests, and entertainments as she has, and cannot, 
The course of events in America confirms all we said last week | of course, provide them for three days. The mass of her people 
of the Presidential election. The regular Republican party in | seem therefore condemned to take a long walk, stand a few hours 
State after State pronounces for General Grant, who will almost | choked in a crowd, and then take another long walk,—a rather 
certainly be nominated by the Convention, which meets at Phila- | dreary method of enjoying a leisure day. 
delphia on 5th June. ‘The party has no other man to run. Mr. re ae 
Greeley, however, it is evident, is a formidable opponent, for the| There is another Ministerial crisis in Spain, owing this time to 
reason we assigned. The South wishes for him so strongly, that | scandal. The Radicals affirm, apparently with some evidence, 
the Democratic party is afraid of a split if it names a candidate | that S. Sagasta, not content with employing the secret-service 
of itsown, It has no popular man in its own ranks whose “ war| money in seating candidates, transferred large sums from other 
record” is clear; if it names Mr. Adams, who, though a Repub- | departments to that fund, and spent them too, in particular asum 
lican by party, is very conservative and favourable to State-rights, | of £20,000 from the Colonial Budget. S. Sagasta, for his part, 
it will lose the whole Irish vote, the Irish being exasperated by | affirms that the expenditure of secret-service money is one which 
his refusal to strain international Jaw on behalf of Irish-Americans; | must be left to Ministerial discretion, refuses all explanation, and 
and if it retires altogether, General Grant must win. The balance! finally retires. ‘The King sent for General Zabala, who declined 
of probabilities, therefore, is that the contest will be fought out | the task of forming a Cabinet, and finally summoned Marshal 
between the President and Mr. Greeley, with a very narrow victory | Serrano, who will probably comply. The Cabinet will, of course, 
for the former. | be selected from the majority, and it is believed in Madrid that 
. 7 'the Radicals will take the earliest opportunity of retiring 
The German Goverment agyens te have throws ~~ wn the} from the Cortes en masse, thus leaving the yaa party absolute. 
gauntlet to the Catholic Episcopate. By a decree published on Th ill not, h ‘oin the Republi tak bi 
S : . | They will not, however, join the Republicans, or take part in any 
22nd May, it has informed the Bishop of Ermeland that he must | csitintinn tes tin dentin tes Oe 
not only cancel his excommunication of the two ‘* Old-Catholic” 6 P 8. 
Professors, for rejecting the new dogma; but must officially by | There must be somebody in power in Honduras who under- 
public proclamation announce his retractation, and pledge bimself | .tands Englishmen. The Government of that State has actually 
for the future to entire obedience to the State. Should he refuse, ‘asked for £12,000,000 of English money on the security of its 
the State connection with the Catholic Church in his diocese will word. Of course it would not get it, but with really admirable 
be considered to have ceased, and measures will be taken in | tact it has appealed to a special English weakness,—the perfervid 
accordance with that new position. As excommunication is | jmagination of this country about engineering possibilities. The 
a spiritual act, it seems impossible that the Bishop should obey ; | money is to be employed in building a railway, which will carry 
and if he does not, the German Government cannot now recede. | sheamnens of 1,200 tons’ burden bodily across from ocean to ocean, 
It must disestablish and disendow the Catholic Church in that from the Atlantic to the Pacific. An engineer, Mr. Branlees, 
diocese at least, leaving it in the position of the Church in Ireland. says he can do it with six lines of rail, and half-a-dozen engines 
At present it partly pays the Bishop, partly pays the priests, | tugging at each steamer, which will have been lifted on to some 
enforces the collection of Catholic Church-rates, compels Catholic | cont al eammster Geach by hydraulic lifts. Given the money and 
children to attend Catholic schools, and in fact recognises and | the time, and a discovery or two as to the best method of sup- 
helps to enforce Catholic discipline. porting rails uuder heavy weights, we dare say he can do it; but 
| we would venture to suggest that the scheme is one for capitalists, 
contractors, and banks with a taste for large enterprises. Widows, 
country clergymen, and people of that sort had better devote their 
cash to humbler undertakings. 














It will be seen by an article we publish elsewhere that there is 
a divergence between Prince Bismarck and the German Liberals | 
as to the best method of treating the Catholic ecclesiastics. ‘This | 
divergence came out very clearly in the debate on Saturday on | 
the position of the Jesuits, a debate ending in a resolution calling | The Huntingdon farmers are not apparently very wise folk. 
oa the Emperor to assume power to “regulate” all religious They have appealed to force against their labourers, who out- 
orders. The Chancellor threatens to withdraw all State assistance | number them by ten to one. A meeting of labourers eri called 
unless his orders are obeyed. The orators of the majority threaten | at Yaxley on Tuesday, and attended by about a thousand men, 
to eer spadibns, <eiag pretting and teaching unless it i8 | who assembled on the green, and proceeded to discuss their griev- 
exercised in accordanca with Liberal views. He promises aa soberly enough. The farmers, however, resolved to silence 
gered freedom of perenne for everybody, they to ager’, them, and to show their scorn of the meeting as a sort of crows’ 
md aged srenynaty — Uieasenians Uninet. He *' Parliament, kept shaking the wooden bird-clappers with which 
bent on Coveer's policy of “a free Charch in a free State;" boys frighten the crows. The men bore this insolence for a little 
they ve = a policy,—a Catholic Charch taught doo-| while, but at last rushed at the farmers, thrashed them soundly, 
| cole es Aacewgh Py ne i. lied Y's ad = a | and drove them into Yaxley, where the shopkeepers turned out to 

9 é H a é oy € ° r > — * 

the Government to fetter the Catholic Orders was voted A “A all aS or pny d ~<e pamrres an rn pies 0 pen 
the Catholics not avowedly Ultramontanes or Poles,—that is, as | = stn sna Porque te . “wie . “ vase : rept 
was stated in the debate, by nearly half the Catholic Members. ange greg agen _ a wa ee aa, — j ne the 
Is history to repeat itself, and the Emperor William to be acknow- | cae ne coe Seen Cae eee Sy NS Sy 
ledged, like Henry VIIL., head of a Church still Romanist in | —_—_—_—_— 
all but obedience to Rome ? ; A woman has made by far the most touching and natural 


outrage have accepted. 
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ian alld 
on agricultural wages that we have yet seen. At a meet- 

ing near Calne, called by Lord E. Fitzmaurice, the wife of a 
iabourer named Anne Atter asked leave to say her say, and said 
it in this curiously resigned, yet plaintive style :—‘‘ She had eight 
children, but three of them were out now. Her husband used to 
t 9s. a week, but they were much better off now since he had 
been a milker and worked Sundays ; he now got 12s. a week. But 
still she felt that the poor were screwed down too hard. They 
had £3 a year to pay house-rent, and it had often gone to her 
heart when she had only a bit of bread with nothing on’t to part 
out among her children. She was thankful her husband got his 
12s. a week through being a milker, but she thought the poor 
man was screwed down too hard.” Even that woman, however, 


would have been roused by the bird-flappers. 


The Roman correspondent of the Zimes mentions a fact which, 
if itis correct, is of importance, but which we can scarcely believe. 
He asserts that in the census taken in December 11,000 persons 
in the single city of Palermo described themselves as ‘‘ Old 
Catholics.” The party in Italy has published its programme, 
drawn up by a committee of which Father Hyacinthe is president, 
and it differs considerably from that of Dr. Déllinger. The Old 
Catholics in Italy deny the cecumenicity of the Vatican Council, 
‘‘ confess Christ as the sole Redeemer”—a blow, we imagine, 
though we are not sure, at the excesses of Mariolatry—and 
appear inclined to abolish all changes in the Church introduced 
since the eighth century. They affirm that they will not found a 
new sect, but as they scarcely expect the Church to rescind the 
decrees of the Council of the Vatican, this must be a mere phrase, 
intended to conceal from themselves the magnitude of the changes 
they meditate. Pe nae 

The Anti-Income Tax Reformers are holding a great conference 
at Birmingham, but it does not seem to come to much. The main 
idea of the speakers is that an income tax to be fair should be 
heavy on incomes gainec without toil, and light on incomes 
obtained by brain work, which is only the old statement that as a 
trader or professional man must save and a landowner or fund- 
holder need not, the two are not equally well off, and ought not 
to be equally taxed. Nobody, however, appears to see how this 
idea can be worked out without pillaging the fundholder, who is 
guaranteed against special taxation, or creating an intolerable 
difference between individuals. One newspaper, for instance, may 
be worth ten years’ purchase, and another two. The advocates for 
total repeal have produced a great many suggestions, but only one 
very original. Mr. Parry, of Birmingham, wants to levy one-tenth 
per cent. upon all banking accounts, which he says would yield 
seven millions a year. We dare say it would, at the price of an 
injustice to which the inequality of the Income Tax is a trifle. 
Just imagine a Chancellor of the Exchequer remedying that 
injustice by taxing the average balance of the Duke of Devonshire 
and of any great bill-broker equally ! 


A correspondent of the Times, who signs himself a “ Resident 
in the County of Waterford,” has an odd notion of evidence. He 
thinks he has proved that the Countess of Desmond of James I.’s 
time lived to be 140 years old, when he asserts that ‘a landlord in 
the county of Waterford has in his possession a legal document of 
the time of James I., wherein it is set forth that certain farms will 
fallin on the death of the Countess of Desmond, ‘ now aged seven- 
score years.’"" There! he says, persons then living had a direct 
interest in verifying her age, and so, of course, would take trouble 
to ascertain it. 
the sooner or later because they knew her age. ‘That they believed 
her to be 140 is clear, or they would not have recorded the fact 
80 carefully, but of evidence for their belief they give us no trace. 
They were not her ‘* contemporaries,” but persons probably a cen- 
tury, and certainly half a century, younger than herself. What 
is wanted is proof that this lady was alive, say, 120 years before 
her death, as a grown woman, and it is not forthcoming. 


The Duke of Argyll has, it appears, settled an old Indian con- 
troversy against the Anglo-Indians. The old theory of Indian 
administration was that it should be worked by natives, supervised 
by a certain number of highly educated Englishmen, called 
Civilians, Partly from the increase of civilization, partly from 
the reluctance to enlarge a very costly service, and partly from 
extensions of territory, the subordinate offices grew more 
aumerous, more important, and more attractive to Europeans, 
who, moreover, in some departments, such as that of education, 
were much better qualified. Gradually, moreover, a great abuse 
grew up, the Governors and Chief Commissioners regarding these 
appointments as patronage which they could give freely to their 








friends’ sons, and even to men recommended to them from home, 
The natives began to complain of their exclusion from offices in 
their own country, and the Duke of Argyll, having first made 
the Engineer Department a purely European service, has now 
ordered that all other uncovenanted offices shall be bestowed on 
natives. We believe he is right in principle, provided always 
that the word “ native ” includes an Englishman born in India, but 
the order must be worked with some discretion. For instance, he 
cannot intend to surrender the post-office and the telegraphs 
absolutely to natives, or to give them all the uncovenanted police 
commands, or to entrust them with Deputy Commissionerships 
such as Mr. Cowan held. There are not qualified men enough 
yet, even if it were expedient to leave the Civil Service so entirely 
without European aid in their task of supervision. A single. 
white can scarcely administer a county. 


The hurricane in Zanzibar, the accounts of which we at first 
believed to have been exaggerated, appears to have been of the 
most frightful kind. Not only were the Sultan’s vessels all 
wrecked, and 150 loaded dhows or native coasters, but the tem- 
pest ruined the clove and cocoa-nut plantations, cutting the trees 
down as it sometimes in India cuts down a jungle. The clove 
cultivation is believed to be irreparably destroyed, as the natives 
will scarcely replant such slow-growing trees, and the sufferings 
of the people will be terrible. They have lost their houses, their 
cultivations, and their little capitals all in a night, and will “ only 
escape a famine by a miracle.” 


The American Congress has just revised the apportionment of 
seats, and the new list shows that power is rapidly passing to 
the West. The six States of New England, Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connec- 
ticut only seat 24 members out of 283, and even with New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, only 89, or considerably less than 
a third of the whole. The South seats 63, and all the remainder, 
or 151, are from the West, which in a few years will outweigh the 
entire remainder of the Union. Already New England is quite 
powerless as far as voting strength is concerned, although the 
superior education of her children retains to her much of her 
influence. She will by and by occupy much the position that 
Scotland does in Great Britain, while the South will be as Ireland, 
Pennsylvania as Lancashire, that is, rich, but conservative; and 
New York as Yorkshire, rich, but Liberal, the freeholders being 
strong Republicans. The new list shows strongly the folly of con- 
fusing the opinion of New York with that of the Union. She is 
the most populous single State, but is nearly balanced by Penn- 
sylvania, and does not nearly outweigh Illinois and Ohio 
together. The States in which Germans are strong have now 
just one-quarter of the votes, even if we exclude New York. 


Lord Northbrook, it would seem, intends to make his reign in 
India a breathing-time for the native populations. In his very 
first address, made to the Calcutta Trade Association, he told 
them that his aim would be to ‘‘make a reasonable amount of 
income balance the expenditure,” and that ‘he would not lightly 
make changes affecting the habits of the people.” That is pre- 
cisely the policy India requires, but to carry it out the Viceroy 
will have to control the local legislatures, who are evidently 
determined to use their new powers of taxation effectually. In 
Bombay they have even, we are told, placed an income-tax on the 
poor, who have been studiously relieved from it by the central 


Why? The Countess would not die five minutes | Government,—an act, if it has really been committed, of almost 


wanton stupidity. ‘The poor will have to pay double the tax to 
satisfy the collectors, and have scarcely an idea of the difference 
between general and local taxation, at all events none when the 
locality is an entire Presidency. 


The Italian Chamber has rejected a Bill proposed by S. Correnti, 
the Minister of Education, suppressing religious teaching in 
schools. The object of the Minister was probably not so much to 
prevent the teaching of religion, as to prevent the kind of inspec- 
torship maintained by the clergy, who are found by the school- 
masters very formidable censors. He went, however, in his Bill far 
beyond the sentiment of his countrymen, who as a body want to 
nationalize, not to banish the priesthood. The first effect of his 
Bill, had it been carried, would have been to convert all Italian 
mothers into determined opponents of education through the 
national schools, about the most dangerous opposition he could 
have raised. Avid the thirat for instruction now manifested in 
Italy, the Government can very well afford to let the priests alone. 


Consols were on Friday 93} to 933. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


GERMANS AND JESUITS. 
» ee “ great debate” of Saturday in the German Parliament 
upon the expulsion of the Jesuits, which excites such 
enthusiastic admiration in the Zimes, does not, we confess, so 








greatly raise our idea of the statesmanship of that body. The 
principal speakers are too much like Mr. Newdegate, too 
obviously possessed with vague apprehensions, too anxious to 
prohibit by force the teaching of doctrines which they hold to 
be detestable mainly because they detest them. It is just 
possible that the majority of Roman Catholics in North 
Germany are penetrated with a dislike of the priesthood so 
strong as to make them doubt the truth of their teaching, 
and like the English in the early days of Elizabeth, are 
willing to believe that the State is, on the whole, the wisest 
teacher even as to spiritual doctrine. If this is the case, 
then the German Parliament may be wise in giving a cue 
both to the State and the Catholic population, and in com- 
mencing a movement which must end either in failure, or 
in the establishment of a new creed highly favoured by the 
State; but if it is not, if the German Catholics have not 
attained this implicit belief in the wisdom of their rulers, 
or have not been penetrated with hatred of the priests, 
then the Parliament runs a terrible risk, that of compell- 
ing half the population of Germany to choose between 
its loyalty and its religion. The assumption of all the 
speakers applauded by the majority was that Catholicism 
had become a ridiculous and dangerous creed,—ridiculous 
because of its pretension to infallibility, and dangerous 
because of its denunciation of modern society ; and that being 
ridiculous and dangerous, the State should restrain its 
ministers from teaching freely. Privy Councillor Wagener, for 
example, who is understood to speak the sentiments of the Chan- 
cellor, calls for restrictions on preaching because the Reforma- 
tion is “ unblushingly ” termed by Catholics a Revolution, and 
because a Westphalian priest teaches that the oath of allegiance 
cannot absolve those who take it from their obedience to the 
Church; Herr Fischer, a nominal Catholic, because the Pope 
put out the dogma of the Immaculate Conception to please 
**those old maids of Cardinals,” and because Jesuits are the 
Preetorians of Rome; and Professor Gneist because convents are 
increasing in number, and because Rome considers marriage a 
sacrament, which, like other sacraments, can only be adminis- 
tered by her ordained agents. It is because they teach these 
things, and teach them successfully—so successfully that 
those who hear them, “even serjeants and corporals,” as one 
speaker said in horror, may prefer the Church to the State— 
that the “black troops of Rome” are to be restrained, 
and that Prince Bismarck is instructed to bring in a 
Bill taking absolute power for Government over all the 
Catholic Orders, and especially over the Society of Jesus. 
Clearly it is impossible for Parliament to stop there. Suppose 
the Bill brought in and the Hohenzollerns invested with the 
powers of the Tudors, and the great inquisition of monasteries 
carried out, and the Jesuits suppressed—they interfere so 
constantly with the liberty of the priesthood that they have | 
few friends—and the preaching Orders silenced, nothing will 
have been accomplished that the Liberals want till the | 
regular clergy are likewise laid in mental irons. They teach | 
and must teach just the same things. If Rome has a re-| 
spectable old dogma to teach at all, it is the Presbyterian | 
one that the Church, being under Christ, must be higher 
than the State which is under a mere King, and the Bishop 
of Brandenburg will no more deny his opinion on that point 
than Dr. Candlish will. The Bishop of Ermeland cannot 
refrain from excommunicating a Catholic who teaches the | 
fallibility of the Pope, any more than a Jesuit can, and the 
parish priest must denounce civil marriage as concubinage just 
as clearly as any Franciscan orator. And above all, the clergy 
of all grades must declare their Church cosmopolitan, must 
assert that it is for all humanity and not for Germans alone, 
must lament a blow to it even though the blow redounds very 
greatly to the advantage of the great Protestant House. | 
These things are of the essence of the Roman system, and | 
to tell Roman priests that they are to teach other things, | 
to preach six sacraments instead of seven, to plead for a geo- | 
graphical kingdom of Christ, or to deny that visible inspira- | 
tion exists on earth, is to tell them to preach the doctrines of a 
new Church, a State Church, a Church which they are to believe 
because it is wiser and stronger than they. The State under 








this view is to be the ultimate arbiter of doctrine, as well as all 
other things, in every sect and Church. 


Well, the Tudors did 





do that, and did it successfully, and with grand results for Eng- 
land ; and it is conceivable that the Hohenzollerns may be in the 
Tudors’ position—the Teuton being filled for the moment with 
hatred and contempt for the Latin—and the German Parlia- 
ment may, like the English Parliament of the sixteenth century, 

be working out a great schism by means of lay legislation, 
but still as the majority cannot know that they are not showing 
much statesmanship in legislating on so wide an assumption. 
It is conceivable that a Parliament of Newdegates may be 
right—the instinct of all creatures when collected in herds 
being occasionally all but miraculous—but it is not conceiy- 
able that a Parliament of Newdegates should be wise. 

But it is argued the German Parliament may take another 
course in the great war with Rome. It may treat Romanism 
as a mere creed, refuse it, as a ridiculous creed, all State 
support, and so deprive it of one-half its authority. It may 
decree that an excommunication shall have no civil force ; that, 
for example, to put the extreme case, an excommunicated 
parish priest shall still enjoy his salary ; that Bishops shall no 
longer be officials; that convents shall not be corporations 
in the eye of the law; and that Catholic ecclesiastics shal} 
be possessed in fee of money received in trust, their official 
capacity being irrecognizable by the Courts. Undoubtedly 
all these things may be done, and may be very effective, 
though we have tried them all in Ireland with no particular 
result to be proud of, but these are not the things the German 
Parliament is trying to do. They flash every now and then 
before the eyes of Prince Bismarck, and he is even now 
threatening the Bishop of Ermeland with such consequences, but 
the representatives are not seeking them at all. They are up- 
holding, not furling the banner of the State. They do not desire 


'to ignore Dr. Manning, but to make him teach as they like ; 


they are not trying to forget Stonyhurst, but to inspect Stony- 
hurst till it teaches that the Pope is a silly old man breaking 
his shins over all the facts of the age; they are not asking 
that the TZimes should scold Dr. Cullen for preaching 
against Italy when the Queen is protecting Italy, but that 
Judge Keogh should put Dr. Cullen upon bread and water and 
compulsory exercise. It is the policy of Cranmer not the 
policy of Mr. Miall for which they are contending, not uncon- 
sciously, not as men advancing into an unknown sea, but 
knowingly, with a distinct resolve to accept an earthly 
challenge they consider to have been thrown down. Even 
Professor Gneist, whose speech is by far the ablest cf 


'those the Zimes so exults in, admits that this is what 


he is doing. His argument was, from Mr. Miall’s point of 
view, quite unanswerable. He says that if the State carries 
out Church decrees, as in Prussia it has hitherto done, it is 
responsible for the character of those decrees ; that if it forces 
Catholic children to learn Catholicism, it has a right to in- 
quire what Catholicism now is; that if it compels Catholics 
to pay Catholic Church-rates, it has a claim to inquire 
where the money goes; that unless it controls as well as 
serves, it is a mere policeman for the priest. And then he 
votes, not that these things shall cease, not that the State be 
no longer policeman to the priest, but that the priest shall 
take his sermon from the policeman. We cannot believe that 
this is wise. We cannot believe that even in Germany the 
Government can maintain two State Churches absolutely 
antagonistic to each other, and dictate to both what they shall 
preach and believe; that it can maintain a Lutheran Church, 
ordering it not to be so obscurantist, and not to sing its old 
hymns, and also maintain a Romanist Church, telling it under 
penalties not to make such a fuss about the marriage sacrament. 
Concurrent endowment is a joke to such an effort, and yet it is 
on such an effort that the German Liberals seem bent. They 
do not want to support Lutheranism and let Catholicism go 
free. They do not want to pay both Lutheranism and Catho- 
licism and let them both alone. They want to keep up both 
till both die of dry-rot, and meanwhile to prescribe to both 
the doctrines which are best suited to the success of their own 
political and scientific ideas. Lutherans may teach consub- 
stantiation, because nobody can know anything about that, 
but they must not teach the Mosaic cosmogony, because if 
they do, German mineralogists will be feeble; the Catholics 
may teach transubstantiation, because that makes them good 
citizens, but may not teach the supremacy of the Church, 
because that might interfere some day with the organisation 
of the Landwehr. We cannot, looking round at the world, 
and remembering what men have always been, believe that 
such an attempt can succeed ; but if it does, one thing will at 
least be clear,—it is not in Germany that theology will have its 
next development. 
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THE NEW LIGHTS ON THE WASHINGTON 
NEGOTIATIONS. 


CAREFUL study of the correspondence between the 

British and American Governments of which we just 
noted the receipt and some leading superficial features last 
week, will serve perhaps to furnish some explanation of Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s rather startling assertion at Exeter yester- 
day week,—an assertion not as yet either confirmed or called 
in question by any of his brother Commissioners,—that the 
British Commissioners “ were distinctly responsible for having 
represented to the Government that we understood a promise 
to be given that these Claims [the Indirect Claims] were 
not to be put forward, and were not to be presented for arbi- 
tration.” Sir Stafford Northcote also remarked that, this 
being the belief of the British Commissioners,—and, whether 
his colleagues support him to the full or not, it is at all 
events his own belief,—“‘ we are of course brought into pain- 
ful relations with, and painful questions arise between our- 
selves and our American colleagues upon that Commission,” 
—a remark which has been already illustrated by the action 
of Congress, where General Butler has brought forward a 
resolution, already approved by the Lower House’s Committee 
on Foreign Affairs, demanding explanations from the President 
on a point which deeply concerns “the good faith and integrity 
of the American Commissioners.” But the more we study the 
new correspondence and Lord Granville’s own carefully written 
reply to Mr. Fish’s very emphatic assertions that no promise 
of the kind was either hinted at or given, the more probable 
we think it that Sir Stafford Northcote has greatly over- 
stated his case, and that his brother Commissioners, when 
they come to give their evidence, will very decidedly qualify 
the statement which he has made. And if this be so, Sir 
Stafford Northcote can hardly be exonerated from blame for 
importing into the discussion between the two countries so 
new, irritating, and personal an element,—one which, as he 
himself hints, and as the Lower House of Congress strongly | 
declares, obviously touches the honour of the Commissioners, 
—and certainly for importing that element into the contro- 
versy without the most anxious collation of testimony, and 
even without supporting by exact words and documentary 
proof the precise charge which he is disposed to make. 
Appeals to broken promises not in writing are dangerous 
things, and speak as ill in one way for those who rely on 
them, as in another way for those who give them. Should | 
it turn out, as we are strongly disposed to expect, that | 
Sir Stafford Northcote is himself rather putting a mean- | 
ing of his own on the undertakings to which he refers, | 
and interpreting them by the developments they have | 
taken in his own mind since the American Case was put 
forward, than stating them in the precise form in which they 
were actually given, he will have incurred a very grave respon- 
sibility by introducing this bitterest of all elements into the 
question without adequate evidence and precision ; for this is 
a case, we must remember, where a difference of the slightest 
shade of meaning may alter completely the character of an 
engagement. Certainly Sir Stafford Northcote’s assertion is 
far stronger than any made by Lord Granville; and though 
of course it is one of the absolute accuracy of which Sir 
Stafford is himself perfectly convinced, it by no means follows 
that it is one which will be exactly borne out either by the 








other British Commissioners or by the Government itself. 
It is sufficiently obvious on the very face of the new 
despatches that the American Government has vacillated a| 
good deal about the Indirect Claims, and that it does feel very 
uneasy as to the validity of its present position. But it seems 
to us almost as certain that the British Commissioners fought | 
their battles, so far as these Indirect Claims were concerned, not 


these concessions on the part of the American Government, 
namely, the waiver of all the Indirect Claims, is not embodied 
in the Treaty, but only in the Protocols. This is the one 
strong point of the American Government. And what is the 
answer of our Government to it? It is simply that the 
waiver of these claims for Indirect Losses was regarded 
by us as a condition precedent to the Treaty, and not as 
a part of the Treaty itself; and that the Government being 
perfectly satisfied that these Claims had been waived, and that 
no demands for other than Direct Losses were covered by the 
language of the Treaty, they “ took the natural course of not 
entering on a lengthened controversy upon the barren question 
of injuries for which they believed no claim was presented ;” 
—to which it is certainly open to Mr. Fish to reply by asking 
how they could have feared “ a lengthened controversy ” about 
the explicit exclusion of claims which they clearly understood 
to have been waived and never to have been presented. The 
simple truth is,—and it is conspicuous on the face of this 
correspondence,—that the British Commissioners dreaded the 
result of a demand for an explicit barring of the Claims for 
Indirect Loss, not because they thought that the United States 
Government wished or intended to press those Claims,—quite 
the reverse,—but because they thought it would be an invidi- 
ous duty for the United States’ Commissioners explicitly to 
surrender them. They therefore sought to gain their purpose 
by a very careful and consistent use of a phraseology 
intended and adapted legally to exclude such Claims; and 
in this, after many battles, of which the general drift must 
have been, and certainly was, clear enough to the United 
States’ Commissioners, they succeeded. The long memo- 
randum enclosed by Lord Granville in his despatch of March 
20th to Mr. Fish makes out a most coherent and solid 
legal argument against the Indirect Claims,—an argument 
against the force of which Mr. Fish struggles vainly, and even 
helplessly, —so vainly and helplessly that if the English people 
knew as much of Law as they do of politics, and had as much 
confidence in the new Tribunal of Geneva as they have in 
their own Courts of Justice, they would not have hesitated to 
abide by the result of the reference. But nothing can be 
clearer than that the British Commissioners in providing for 
the barring of all the enormous and dangerous Indirect Claims, 
relied not so much on the waiver in the Protocol and the 
description of the Treaty in its Preamble as an amicable 
settlement,—though they really believed that this waiver 
governed the Treaty,—as on the careful introduction of a 
special set of phrases which had always been used in one 
definite sense in the body of the Treaty itself. Thus they 
carefully limited the arbitration to “Claims,” and resisted 
successfully the introduction into it of any mere “injuries” 
and “losses” for which no defined claims had ever been 
formulated and presented. Again, they defined the Claims 
submitted to arbitration as ‘‘the Claims generically known as 
the Alabama Claims,’’—noClaims except for the ships destroyed 
by the cruisers, and the expense of pursuing the cruisers, having 
ever been so defined before. And further, they limited them 
to “ Claims growing out of the acts” of the Alabama and her 
consorts, as distinguished from Claims caused by the mere 
existence of a hostile navy fitted out in British ports,-—a dis- 
tinction which clearly excluded the Indirect Losses, for it was 
obvious that the Indirect Claims for prolongation of the war, 
&c., could not be supposed to grow out of “the acts” of the 
Alabama and her consorts, but at most out of the English 
origin of those vessels, for it was not the special “acts” of 
the cruisers, it was their naval importance, and the anger 


| against England that they caused, which inspired the Con- 


federate Government with new hope. 
We do not doubt, then, that the admitted and reiterated 





on any simple and explicit engagement which left neither party | contests in the Commission over these defining and limiting 
any room for subtleties and refinements, but on the adoption words were understood by both sides to be contests for the 
of a carefully chosen scientific phraseology, perfectly consistent | Xpress purpose of rendering the vague and unformaulated 
and complete in itself for its purpose of excluding the Indirect | “ Indirect Claims ; untenable before the Tribunal of Geneva ; 
Claims, if investigated by a high-class lawyer, and interpreted | 2or that the American Commissioners themselves understood 
carefully by the light of all the precedents, without any poli- | that under the Treaty, as finally worded, there would be very 
tical bias, but none the less open to a great deal of misunder- | little, if any, room for these claims. Even Mr. Fish himself 
standing as between the actual Commissioners who negotiated | admits this to General Schenck, when he says, at the end of 
this Treaty. For instance, any one who studies carefully the | his despatch of the 16th April, that the Indirect Losses—he 
new correspondence will be struck by the force of Mr. Fish’s does not call them “ Claims —“‘ were presented at Geneva 
remark, that while the “concessions” of the British Govern- | ”0t as Claims for which a specific demand was made, but as 
ment, especially the agreement to be bound in this Arbitration by | losses and injuries consequent on the acts complained of, and 
principles of law which it did not admit to have been actually | necessarily to be taken into equitable consideration on a final 
accepted by the British Government at the time “the | settlement and adjudication of all the differences submitted 
Alabama Claims” first arose, are embodied in the Treaty | to the Tribunal.” Nothing is more certain than that Mr. 
itself as well as in the Protocols, the asserted equivalent for | Fish knows, and has known throughout, that the language 
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of the Treaty, legally interpreted, really leaves no room for | positively established (except by relying on the haows bensas 
‘the demand for compensation for the Indirect Losses, which | of our Foreign Secretary) that its rejection was not known b 
in fact he gives up altogether as a “ specific demand,” though | telegraph to our Government before Lord Granville finally 
maintaining that it might be fairly admitted to swell any | ordered its withdrawal. “Earl Granville,” says Mr. F;j 
“lump sum” to be awarded by the Arbitrators under “ one | “has kindly furnished certain dates. From his en we oe 
of the alternatives” of the Treaty. But this admission,— | that it was on the 21st of November that he learned that th 
mao doubt made in the discussions of the Commission itself, | United States remonstrated against the presentation of this 
just as it is made in Mr. Fish’s despatch,—does not imply | class of claims; that prior to the 6th of December he had 
what we suspect that Sir Stafford Northcote probably took | ascertained from Sir Edward Thornton (who, it is known, had 
it toimply, that no “Indirect Losses” would be urged upon | left England on his return to the United States as early as the 
the Arbitrators, to be taken for whatever they may be worth 28th of November) that claims of this class were intended to 
under the Treaty. Lord Granville himself makes no such be excluded, and that the Treaty contained words inserted for 
— He os rage and quite joey that corey | me object ; _ pe af tay —_ og 9 of the United 
‘for which no specific demand either is or co e presented, | States were not considered by Her Majesty’s Government until 
«cannot be considered even in relation to the alternative of the | the 11th of December ; that a decision thereon was not made 
“lamp sum,”—otherwise the Arbitrators would “give judg-| until the 14th (on which day, I may add, the agent and 
ment on one matter, and inflict a penalty for another matter.” | counsel of the British Government brought the case to trial in 
But he says nothing of any “ promise,” and describes to Sir | Washington) ; and that the announcement of the decision of 
J. Thornton the issue really contested between the British | Her Majesty’s Government was not made to you until the 
-and American Commissioners thus :—‘ You are aware that the | 16th of December, two days after the case had been adjudged.” 
British High Commissioners objected to the adoption of a| Near a month lost in dawdling! Is it not plain that in this 
form of reference to the Arbitrators which might, from its | little matter, as in relation to the more important American 
vagueness, be taken to permit the introduction of such | demands, the greatest possible advantages have been lost 
[Indirect] Claims, and that it was not until after lengthened | through sheer dilatoriness? Lord Granville is a shrewd 
discussion in the Commission that the terms of reference, as | Foreign Minister when once roused. But he carries a great 
= now —s in ys Treaty, were oy ;, ee me aya the cynical —_ that you should never do 
ow what does this come to? To this only,—that the | to-day what you can put off till to-morrow. 
British Commissioners fought for and obtained language which 
was intended, and on both sides well understood, to have a u _ 
restricting effect on the Claims which could be validly estab- | THE CONDITION OF SPAIN. 
lished under the Treaty. But it is not very likely that the; K7OTHING can be more troubled, or insecure, or disorderly 
precise extent of the restriction was ever orally defined or | than the condition of Spain according to English ideas, 
understood between the contending parties, since it was not | It is quite evident, in spite of all the telegrams, and official 
embodied in the Treaty, while the effect of leaving the | reports, and letters from correspondents, that the Carlist 
“‘ waiver” in the Protocols and not introducing it into the insurrection is not put down, and quite possible also, in spite 
substance of the Treaty, would leave it quite open to the | of written denials, that the Spanish Socialists may break loose 
American Commissioners to believe that any Losses whatever from the control of the Republican statesmen, and try conclu- 
might be presented, even though they turned out to be beyond | sions with the Captains-General by the sword. The peasantry, 
the scope of the reference. In other words, they would think | as we have pointed out for years, are full of agrarian discontents, 
themselves at liberty to let the interpretation of the Treaty | desiring a tenant-right much more complete than that of Ire- 
itself decide exactly how much was, and how much was not | land; while the cities are honeycombed with socialism, the 
excluded by its terms. ; They had a general impression, no | feeling between masters and men rising often to mutual and 
doubt, obviously entertained by Mr. Fish, that the Indirect | bloodthirsty detestation. Nevertheless, threatening as the 
Claims would come to grief under the Treaty; but they may) state of affairs may appear to be on the surface, we 
have thought there was vagueness enough in “one of the | question if we do not in this country unconsciously 
alternatives,” “ the Lump sum” alternative, to include alittle of | exaggerate the immediate political danger. Modern Europe 
them,—to include them as a moral consideration aggravating | north of the Pyrenees and the Alps has almost for- 
the estimate of Direct losses. The fault of the British Commis- | gotten, to begin with, how to estimate insurrection. For 
sioners is very obvious. They wished to arrive, and probably | sixty years we have not in Germany, France, or England 
did arrive, at the exclusion of the Indirect Claims by a refined | seen a true country insurrection, the rising of a province in 
legal process appreciable only to lawyers, and after full argu- | resistance to the State, the attempt of a country population to 
ment, rather than by a plain negative upon them. They | defy the Government, seize all local resources, and drive back 
thought they could fight their battle that way best, and no | or bafile the regular troops. Roads have become too numerous, 
ere = — “y —_ = that — A no doubt, oe any | et gern A = oe - —- me 5 Aa _ 
perfect legal tribunal would have given the issue in our favour. | quil, for attempts like that of La Vendée to resist the genera 
But they forgot that we have noexperience of the special tribunal | action of France. Insurrection in the old sense has become 
to give us confidence in it, and that we should have no appeal | so improbable, that we forget when it occurs how very little it 
from it ;—that we are disposed, therefore, to run no unlimited ' can effect, and how very difficult, at the same time, it is to put 
risks on the strength of its judicial perfection. They looked down. If the people of provinces like Navarre, Biscay, or in a less 
at the Treaty with legal eyes; they knew that the Americans | degree Cataloniaare inclined to “rise” there is nothing to prevent 
also looked at it with legal eyes; and in that light they all them. They have only to assemble in arms,—“ arms ” meaning 
believed, and knew that they all believed, the Indirect Claims | long carbines—seize the small towns, occupy the passes, and 
to be pretty well untenable under it. But untenability is one intercept the railway communication, and there seems at once to 
‘thing, and deliberate bad faith another. And when Sir | be a formidable revolt. And it is formidable, as far as - 
Stafford Northcote implies that a “promise” was given not | and annoyance are concerned, for it must be put down, an 
to present the “Indirect Claims,” we suspect that the fact on | troops unless excessively numerous can hardly accomplish the 
which he relies is that the American Commissioners betrayed | work. They can seize a pass, losing a few men; but when 
their belief that the language of the Treaty virtually made | they have seized it, their opponents are all up the —_ 
the Indirect Claims untenable ; and that being untenable, they | beyond pursuit except by scattered parties, who find only 
probably at that time assumed, without promising, that those | villagers, looking as innocent and as stupid as the fishes. 
Claims would not be presented. 'They can retake the villages called in such places towns, 
There is one other remarkable inference to be drawn from | losing a few more men; but the bands who occupy them only 
this correspondence,—the great danger of the systematic dila- | melt away, or fly to the nearest point of vantage, whence if un- 
toriness of our Foreign Office in these negotiations. Next to pursued they descend again. There are no arsenals to om. 
a _—, we omg ne : es — A — om | 4 stores to — = sang : a : oo" 
avour of leaving the Geneva Tribunal to interpret the Treaty | The insurgents want nothing bat flour and powder, m 
‘for itself, is the presentation by our agent before the Washing- | generally on their feet, and seldom possess so much as a piece 
ton Commission of an inadmissible claim for the Confederate | of artillery. Submissions mean nothing, for those who submit 
Cotton Loan, and its rejection by that Commission, instead of stipulate that they shall go home, and do not keep there; and 
its  eoanages by our Government. In fact, however, it was | victories mean nothing, for the vanquished - on ng 
withdrawn by our Government, but so late that it was not | by their defeat. Even disarmament is nearly useless, for the 
withdrawn till two days after it had been rejected (without our | Legitimists of France send in more arms over the frontier. 
Amowledge) at Washington; and of course it can never be | Pursuing insurgents in a country like Navarre or brigands in 
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a country like Navarre is terrible work for soldiers, for they die ; and he is about to obtain complete control of the Cortes. 
and die by twos and threes, and get worn out with marching The Ministry, we are told, unable to defend or even to palliate: 
and night work and bad commissariat, and never see any the means by which they have carried about a third of the elee~ 


result adequate to their efforts; and terrible work for the 
Treasury, which must find and move some kind of supplies. 
On the other hand, we must not forget tbat the result to the 
insurgents is always a very small one. They cannot get at the | 
real Government. They cannot venture to attack the cities. | 
They cannot inflict a defeat large enough to strike the 

imagination of the Army. They cannot plunder the plains of | 


tions, intend to ask for a Bill of indemnity, on the avowed ground 
that they could not with a hostile majority save Spain from 


another revolution; and the Radicals, unable to accept or resist. 


this bill, and unwilling to declare against the monarchy,. 
intend to retire. The Ministry will then be absolute, and @ 
happy inspiration may yet induce them or the King to secure 
a real hold upon the people by conceding the one demand: 





go anywhere where horsemen or shells could reach them. | they earnestly press. If there is one thing certain in Spanish 
No insurrection of modern times was more formidable than politics, where all is so uncertain, it is that the masses of the 
that of La Vendée, which lasted years and cost thousands of | people desire the revival of local liberties, that they do not 
trained soldiers, but it had no influence whatever upon the care particularly who governs at the centre, but do care 
general course of affairs. Navarre and Biscay may go on fight- ‘about the /ueros or provincial charters which the Carlists 
ing in the same way for months, and still they will make no im- ‘and Federalist Republicans alike promise shall be re- 
pression on Madrid, or carry Don Carlos an inch farther for- | stored. There seems no reason why they should not be 
ward to his throne, or effect anything except crippling the | granted, modified by modern ideas, and the King never— 
Treasury, and making the Army bitterly hostile to the cause | theless remain master of the Army, the Treasury, and 
which involves so much bloodshed and danger with so little | the foreign policy of the country, just as he would if he 
return. This, the bitter feeling excited among soldiers by | were President of Castelar’s Republic, Federal monarchy is. 
suffering, is one of the incurable difficulties of insurgents, and just as possible as Federal republicanism, and to an Italian 
is nowhere so fatal to them as in Spain, where the soldiery prince must be one of the most intelligible ideas. All this, 
nearly if not completely dispose of the supreme power, and | however, is in the future; for the present, it seems certain 
must be attracted before a Revolution can be successful. | that the Central Government, though harassed by village. 
The only plan left to insurgents in such a case is to whittle ‘rebellions in the north and threatened by Republicam 
the Army down, and this has been the danger in Spain against rebels in the great cities, is not in serious danger from 
which the new levy is intended to guard. That levy, how- either party, is not exposed to dangerous attack withim 
ever, will arrive too soon for the effect of depletion to be the Cortes, and will shortly, for a few months at all events, 
sufficient to be of political account. | be able to legislate at its own discretion. Whether it will 
The difficulties of Republican ¢meutes are nearly as great, | use that power wisely or foolishly is another affair, the great 
though in a different way. In Spain the populace of the great |-want of Spain for the hour being the want which has ham-~ 
cities, which is very brave, very fanatic, and very full of pered her for two hundred years, the want of a man who, 
having the strength to rule her, will rule unselfishly. Prim. 


socialist ideas, can always seize the cities for a moment, and | ] : 
so place Government ir serious peril, because if left in peace had the strength, but Prim could never forget himself. 


the popular leaders could organise ruling juntas or committees, 
obtain revenue, and perhaps compel concessions to their ideas, 
In a smaller way they have most of the advantages for | HE Liberal journals which have failed to report Mr. Ge 
revolt possessed by the people of the Southern States of | T Trevelyan’s speech at Liverpool at full length have 
America, namely, a working machinery, through which scarce done justice to their party. It is the bravest, breeziest,. 
to control and organise a mas of well-wishers into | cheeriest bit of eloquence delivered on our side for a long 
soldiers, and a general impression, arising from the while past, and is more important because of the position of 
traditional independence of the provinces, that such the speaker. He ought to be a discontented Radical. He 
machinery ought to be obeyed. But, on the other hand, to | belongs by political and still more by social conviction to Mr. 
begin operations the Republicans must seize the cities, or they | Faweett’s school, he quitted office rather than agree with 
gain no physical force ; and the Spanish Generals have of late | the Education policy of the Cabinet, and he has a penchant 
years been driven into most dreadful but most successful for criticism of the acute and sometimes acrid kind. He- 
methods of holding cities down. The Spanish soldiery, though | ought to be full of despondency and candour, lavish of 
extremely good, brave, temperate, and obedient, have never 'epigram and lugubriousness, rainy of hopes as to what may 
been very numerous, and since the revolt in Cuba have been | pe accomplished when the party shall have been retoned by- 
too few for the ordinary wants of the country. ; After Dulce | an interval of cold weather in Opposition. Instead of all this, 
had started for Cuba, Prim found he had barely sixty thousand | he talks to the Tory capital of the backsliding county of Lan- 
men on paper, or 50,000 available, and of these he was com- | cashire as if he had just been invited into the Ministry, an@ 
pelled to concentrate 16,000 about Madrid. It was impossible consequently entertained almost an affection for cdlleagues 
to “ garrison ” a dozen great cities, the fortresses, and Biscay | who had shown such judgment, discrimination, and far- 
properly with the remainder, and he was obliged, therefore, to | sishtedness, He is in such political spirits that it makes 
call science unscrupulously to his aid, and shell rebels, at the | weary men young to hear him; so full of vitality that he 
risk of involving the innocent with the guilty. The plan, | communicates it somehow to his subject ; so cheerful that 
carried out remorselessly in one conspicuous instance, succeeded | every Liberal who reads his speech feels the prospect brighter 
so completely that the Captains-General now threaten it to | 
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] Bs rg ; : . | than just before he had imagined it to be. He does not damn the 
every city which rises, and ¢meute without the soldiery has be- | friends he quitted with faint apologies, or doubtful excuses, or 


come nearly if not quite impossible. The Spanish artillery is 
splendid, nearly every town is commanded from some height | 
or from the sea, and men with smooth-bores in their hands | 
might as well contend against angels or demons as against a 
rain of shells to which they cannot make even the semblance 


of a reply. The moment Governments have reached such a | 


point of recklessness that they will destroy a city rather than 
suffer an ¢meute, civil populations become powerless, and must 
perforce submit to the laws until a movement among the 
soldiery again sets them free. 

We cannot think, therefore, that failing a military revolt, 
the Government of Spain is in danger just yet of being overset, 
and of a military revolt there is as yet no sign. There may | 
be one, for there is no doubt that the feeling against “the | 
stranger ” is strong, and Serrano cannot rid himself of his 
prejudice in favour of Alphonso; but the probability is that there 
will be none, and that King Amadeo will in a few weeks find 
himself in a much stronger position than he has yet occupied. 
The respectable classes are terribly frightened about Socialism. 
The Army has fought in his name, and admires the remark- 
able personal courage which enables him to move about 
Madrid as if assassination had never been heard of in Spain ; 


‘see to be great. 


hesitating praises, but says boldly that they have done very 


well, and have shown great pluck and tenacity, that their ad~ 
versaries have nothing to offer except criticism, and that this 


criticism, so far from producing reaction, has scarcely affected: 
'the body of the nation, who do not judge governments by 


their minute administrative blunders. The very Nonconformists, 
who were so bitter, are only hungering for an excuse, or say @ 
“valid reason,” to rebind the old ties “‘ unwound in tears ;” 


and as for the remainder of the party, it needs nothing but 


something considerable to do, something which plain men cam 
Mr. Disraeli may think the Liberal pro- 
gramme played out; but the true Liberal programme— 
“to abolish privilege, diminish expenditure, bid religious. 
tolerance grow into religious equality, and try to accelerater 
the work of material and moral elevation” —is as vital now 


‘as ever, as far from being exhausted as in the days of Horner; 


and Romilly, and Brougham. There will be plenty of workk 
to do, and this Ministry can do it, if only the country will 
send up sound Liberals to support them, men indifferent to 
office, but incapable in a great crisis of making a schism im 


‘the ranks—strong Radicals, in plain English, who will vote 


straight. 
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It is pleasant to read such cheery words from one who had | their representatives to pass an Act for the Registration of 
every temptation to mope, and though we fear the speech is | Titlesintended to succeed. Apart, however, from any special 
far too sanguine, and that but for Mr. Disraeli the country | plan, it must at all events be admitted to be possible that Mr, 
would show that it was inclined to accept a rest-and-be-thank- | Gladstone, a man of boundless resource, great fearlessness, 
ful Ministry—a Ministry of Mr. Hardy’s ideas, with a and a genius for taking up single subjects, might have a pro- 
policy of wrathful content; or a Ministry of Lord Derby’s | posal to make which would attract all Liberals of all shades, 
ideas, with a policy of Conservative caution—still Mr. | and that if he had, he might face electors who would consider 
Disraeli is neither in Heaven nor the Upper House, | only that, and forget all that has gone before, with the greatest 
and Mr. Trevelyan’s hopefulness may not be wholly | confidence. Everybody believes the course of events will be 
irrational. It may be worth while to speculate for half a/ very different from this, and we do not intend at all to-day to 
moment on the idea which evidently possesses him, and in- | differ from everybody; but it is worth while to consider all 
duces him to differ so widely from prophets usually better | possibilities, and this is at least one of them. Mr. Gladstone 
informed. The usual course of men’s thoughts is, we take it, | is a hard-fighting man, not in the least inclined to believe 
that the electors have grown rather weary of the Government ; | his Ministry a failure, and quite able to conceive any reform 
that when once the Alabama bother is over, and the Ballot | of magnitude absolutely indispensable to the country. And 
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well out of the way, the Tories will make their spring ; and 
that the Ultras, not caring to defend such a Cabinet, angry 
with it for its action, and still more angry with it for its rest, 
will draw themselves out of the ranks, and let the enemy pre- 
yail, Then Mr. Disraeli will come in and dissolve, and then, 








here we have Mr. G. Trevelyan, a typical young Radical, who 
has shown once or twice that he thoroughly understands 
popular feeling—as, for example, on the Army—who has no 
reason to be over-fond of his party chiefs, and who left them 
at a most important crisis in his own career, who says 


what with “reaction,” 7.¢., the tedium produced by always boldly that if they produce a new and acceptable cause the 
watching the same people, and the liquor-dealers, and Mr. | discontent will be at an end. There are signs in the air that 
Dixon’s people—it is ridiculous, since the recent declarations, he is right about Nonconformists at all events, that Mr. Gor- 
to describe them as the Nonconformists,—and the old women | don’s victory was a revelation to them of the sort of tolerance 
frightened by Sir Charles Dilke, and the Old Whigs, who have they would get from Tories; and if he is, there is one power- 
honestly fallen behind, and the “ Conservative workmen,” the | ful wing of our party about to resume its allegiance. Another 
Tories will have a working majority in the House of Commons. three months, and the Tories may find that their leader’s 
That is, we say, the usual prediction, and it is probably the | strategy has been once more just a little too fine, and that, as 
safest of the many afloat; but suppose, as occasionally happens | we have been predicting all the Session, the counter-reaction 
in life, that the programme, drawn up, be it remembered, with- | has set in before the reaction had expressed itself in any con- 
out the host’s consent, proved all wrong; that the Alabama | crete form. 

difficulty should be settled, the Licensing question compro- | 
mised in the only way it can be compromised, by an extension | 
of the present restrictive Bill, and the Ministry, gathering 
boldness from extremity, should themselves dissolve, and | NSENSIBLY, by the force of discussion and the growth of 
appeal to the country on a fresh programme. Is it not | opinion, we have effected a change in the relation of the 
just possible, especially if Mr. Bruce were made a Peer| Crown to the Army the mere dream of which helped so 
or a Bishop, that the Member for the Hawick Burghs may | powerfully to cause the Civil War. By slow degrees the 
be right; that the people would regard the past as past, | Military forces have been brought intoa state of absolute 
and judge the two parties only by their men and their | dependence upon Parliament. The Mutiny Act, passed by a 
programmes? On the men we should win, for if Mr. Disraeli | majority of one, did much towards this state of things, but 
were the Tory representative, the Moderates would be liberal ; | although an essential, indispensable, it was only an initial step. 
and if Lord Derby were the Premier elect, the workmen would | The right of refusing supplies has always existed, but has 
know well that in him is neither socialism nor squeezability. | rarely been exercised, and was practically of no effect as long 
They will get nothing but their penny out of Knowsley, where las the suffrage was in the hands of a few, acting harmo- 
projects favoured even by Mr. Hardy are decried as naught. | niously with the Crown. When the suffrage was extended 
The fighting might turn upon the programmes alone, /the virtual independence of the Horse Guards received a 
and Mr. Gladstone’s is much more likely to be popu- blow, and when the householder eclipsed the ten-pounder 
lar than that of an adversary who, to obtain any fol-|it became impossible to maintain any longer that sever- 
lowing at all, must admit that he wishes to conserve,—that | ance between the Oommander-in-Chief and the Secretary 








THE POSITION OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


he is the political representative of repletion and content. | of State, non-existent in theory, but substantially existent in 
That the precise offers suggested by Mr. Trevelyan are pro- | 
bable, or would succeed, is of course much more than doubtful. | 
A new Reform Bill, with equal electoral districts, and household 
suffrage everywhere, might attract the great towns, particu- 


| Colonies. 
‘of the Horse Guards, whether under a Duke of Wellington or 


fact. The principle of Ministerial responsibility was just as 
applicable to the War Office as to the Admiralty or the 
Yet it is notorious that the quasi-royal character 





a Duke of Cambridge, was maintained, in defiance of all 
theories of Ministerial responsibility. In fact, it was held 
that the whole duty of the War Office consisted in obtaining 
and apportioning money grants. A reforming Minister, 
whether he were a Grey or a Herbert, found not a subordi- 
nate colleague, but an antagonist in the head of the Horse 
Guards. General Peel, himself a soldier, was shocked 
beyond endurance when he found that his patent. made 
him a real Minister of War. The Secretary was respon- 
sible to Parliament, but to whom was the Commander-in- 
Chief responsible? He was a power beside the War Office. 
He was connected with it, through the Pay Office, and of 
course on emergencies through the Cabinet, but he was not 
of it. The independent dwelling he inhabited was a symbol 
of the independent influence he exerted, or rather that the 
'Crown and Military Club exerted through him. He was the 
head of a great institution, powerful in society, and he stood 
up against the Minister, his nominal superior, and against the 
Cabinet, his nominal masters, because he was backed by 


larly London, exceedingly ; but it would raise great distrust 

in the small towns, and would profoundly irritate the very 

numerous class who deprecate a new transfer of power every 

five years. They would declare for the party which objected 

to change the electorate before it had either been educated or | 
tested, and before we had had the smallest experience of the | 
effect of what may prove the greatest change ever made in | 
England,—the admission of secret voting. There is a distrust 

of the labourer, too, still lurking in the agricultural mind—afear 

that once possessed of a vote, he would not remain contentedly a 

pauper—which might make of every farmer a bitter enemy to 

the Bill. That is, of course, no argument of its demerit, but | 
it is an argument of its possible unpopularity. Then the 
enfranchisement of the land, Mr. Trevelyan’s second sug- 
gestion, is as a party cry an unknown quantity. Very 
few Liberals doubt that the ultimate result of making 
land as saleable as Consols would be beneficial; that 
it would increase the readiness to spend capital on it, and 
increase too its divisibility; but nobody knows exactly what 
the electors think. They might not care heartily about a/ society and the remnant of that ancient sentiment which 
proposal which they would suppose to be levelled only at the | brought Charles I. to the block. In fact, the Court and the 
aristocracy, and would be greatly influenced by the lawyers, | courtiers gave their orders through the Commander-in-Chief, 
who have always shown their determination to resist a change and not through the Minister of War. 

which if fully carried out would for a time almost extinguish | Great changes have been effected, and the Minister has 
the profession. The “land question” raised by the workmen | been able, by the aid of Parliament, to vindicate his right to 
was not the enfranchisement of the soil, and the remainder of | authority as well as responsibility. But what alteration has 
the electors have never, so far as we know, given utterance to | been made in the position of the Commander-in-Chief # He 


any opinion on the subject,—have certainly never compelled | has lost his separate official abode, he knows that he is as 
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strictly a Parliamentary officer as a Commissioner of Inland told that if they accepted the appointments, it must be under- 
Revenue. The principle that the Crown can only act through stood that they did so subject to any alterations in the condi- 
its responsible advisers has been applied to him. By merely tions of service Her Majesty might deem it advisable to effect. 
working under the same roof with the Secretary of State he The drift of the letter sent them could only point one way, and 
has lost that undefinable but genuine prestige which clung to foreshadow one result. The young Guardsmen necessarily 
him as a separate householder. The two Foot Guards at the were placed upon the same footing as their brethren of 
modest entrance in Pall Mall do not make up for the brace of the Line, when privileges too long upheld were cut away. 
stalwart troopers at the gates of the ugly building in White-| But they have strong friends and some of them relatives in 
hall. He is no longer the ostensible head of the Royal| the House of Peers, and these do not scruple to use their 
Horse Guards, he is the chief of a Parliamentary “ depart-| Parliamentary influence on their behalf. The Duke of Rich- 
ment” in the War Office. The retention of the title! mond has challenged the War Office to vindicate its acts ; 
«Horse Guards,” even when qualified by “department,” | society has exerted ihat pressure which on occasions is 
and followed, as it should be, by “ War Office,” shows despotic; and the issue to be tried is whether the Peers and 
a keen appreciation of the influence implied in a symbol | the Court Military party or Parliament shall decide questions 
which placed the Army so distinctively apart from the other | of organic military policy. To us it seems incredible that, in the 
Executive bureau. But if the Commander-in-Chief has lost | forthcoming debate, the voice of the Duke of Cambridge should 
somewhat in the way of a showy separate existence, he has be unheard. The decision of November last must have been 
ained immensely by being placed so obviously under the | come to jointly after debate. The Commander-in-Chief, if he 
shield of the Secretary of State. The curious effect of the | really accepts the present reform, must have been a party to 
change of residence is that the actions of the Military head | a resolution which did merely justice to the Line. Oonsider- 
of the Army are merged completely in the proceedings of the|ing how much he is benefited by the new arrangement which 
Civilian chief. The very language we employ is altered. | shifts the onus of responsibility upon the Secretary of State, we 
Formerly men spoke and wrote of the Horse Guards. may reasonably look for the intervention of the Duke of Cam- 
That exceptionally placed body did this or did that. | bridge on the part of the office in which he occupies such an 
No one ever, except on a question of estimates, spoke of exalted position. If he should fail, the public will infer that 
the War Office. Now, on the contrary, we are perforce | he does not go heartily with the country on the road to mili- 
obliged, when we discuss military topics, pay, promotion, | tary reform, and the belief will once more gain ground that 
guns, organization, even tactics, to use the compendious the dual government is not extinct. Should such an opinion 
phrase “ War Office.” And the altered employment of lan-| revive, the moral authority of the Commander-in-Chief will 
guage correctly expresses the mutation of fact. Whatever is| suffer, for the sound measures will be imputed to the Minister, 
now done, the shoulders of the Secretary must bear it. Men / the retrograde steps and the jobs to the Head of the Army, 
speculate on the debates which may be carried on within | who, it will be argued, is, as the mouthpiece of the old set, 
doors, but they hold the Civilian chief responsible for the | still too strong for Parliament. That may suggest an issue 
result. In discussing the burning question of Promotion, for | which it is desirable to avoid, namely, whether Royal Dukes, 
example, it is the Minister, and not his colleague, who is the | present and to come, can safely enjoy that fixity of tenure in 
point de mire, In dealing with a question of discipline even,| which, up to this period, the country has cheerfully 
as in the case of the 9th Lancers, the Minister is hauled over | acquiesced. The Commander-in-Chief in his new position 
the coals. When Sir John Pakington, instigated by Lord | has great immunities, but he has incurred equally great 
Claude Hamilton, fell foul of the policy which transferred | obligations. 
cavalry officers from one regiment to another, he assailed Mr. 
Cardwell. He did not breathe a word against the Duke of | DRINKABLES. 


Cambridge. The Duke of Richmond and Lord Oolvile, in 
F we are to believe Dr. Arlidge, one of the Medical Inspectors 


rd to the privileges of the Guards, follow the same 
line. Lord Elcho, we may presume, when he takes up the under the Home Office, there is nothing which a poor man, and 


case of Mr. Tribe, will level his darts at the Secretary of | still more a poor woman, can take to quench thirst which is not more 
State. In short, the Commander-in-Chief has passed into a or less injurious ; and the best thing he or she can do is to try 
position where he is as effectually covered by the Minister of | whether, with « few years’ practice, he cannot live like a sheep, 
War as any departmental officer. Thus he enjoys the great | without perceptible drinking at all. He can if he pleases lower 
advantage of possessing large powers, derived from his patent, | the quantity to something wonderfully small, and who knows 
his birth, his status as a representative of the Military Club, | what persistent effort might not at last accomplish? Nature, 
and his professional knowledge, and of exerting all these to the | while supplying so many kinds of food or things which after 
uttermost, secure in the consciousness that it is the Minister | cooking can be used as food, apparently supplies only two things 
who will be called to account for the ultimate result in every | which can in any quantity be drunk, milk and cold water—hot 
case. We do not find fault with the position—the Com-) water is undrinkable, though hot food is not uneatable—and of 
mander-in-Chief ought to be subordinate to the respon-| these only one can be procured in civilised countries by the masses 
sible agent of the Crown—we only point out how vastly | of the people, and that with considerable difficulty. Milk, and 
recent changes have ameliorated the situation of an official | stil] more milk and water, is no doubt a most wholesome 
who is now removed from the direct action of that criticism he drink, directly beneficial to the consumer as light and digestible 
has recently deprecated. How far the new relations interfere | food ; it is extremely agreeable to those accustomed to it—though 
with “ fixity of tenure,” almost implied m the selection of a| the milk-drinking races get tired of its sweetness, and come to 
Royal Duke to command the Army, we will not now stop to| prefer it a little sour—and it seems, judging from the 
a. oan A a difficulty ahead, and it may never be | experience of children, to quench thirst, the true thirst, we mean, 
But if > ag nll der-in-Chief obtains such striking ad | produced by hard or continuous labour. Most adult Euro- 
vantages from a pee me eg heartil oe ted. h M will | P°a™® would, we think, deny this latter quality, and declare 
d a. a | that a draught of milk, drank for instance after a severe march, 
oubtless see that it implies corresponding obligations. He is | : : : : te | 
a Peer of Parliament, and privileged to speak in the House | - ony an eee eevee Gaaly a bapate ; vay gadon sn - 
° : 4 P 8 P ouse drink it in quantities, they never get habituated to it, and their 
of Lords. It will not be fair to allow the whole burden of | °"™***'™ 4 di ae ge fall tl : 1 
defending War-Office policy to fall upon Mr. Cardwell. In| PT a gurege>seermagpageee. Aged si-yening ects 9 “an 
return for the almost absolute immunity from what he is pleased She cally chjpation 00 meek -" 1 Ghat & Sttens ton an. 
fluid, however, whatever its merits, is almost entirely useless as a 


to call “‘ criticism and abuse,”’ he owes and must pay fealty to | 7" pe. ; var : 
the office. Royal Dukes now-a-days are of no a, a jf | drink for civilized peoples. ‘They never can procure it in sufficient 


employed in high administrative functions they owe allegiance | 1'4utities at an endurable price. In the country districts the 
to the Administration of the Queen’s Government. The Duke of | POOF cannot get it except as a favour in any appreciable quantities 
Cambridge told the Fishmongers that changes made in a ten-| + all—it pays a great deal better to put flesh on pigs 
tative, judicious, and calm spirit are such as the circumstances | than on men—and in towns the quantity procurable is so 
of the time require, and that he for one is not alarmed at| far below the demand, that the price places it almost as completely 
changes introduced in that way. We may take the words to ut of the reach of the body of the people as Lafitte or Clicquot. 
characterize recent root-and-branch reforms, not the least of A labouring man who drank milk habitually as his sole drink 
which is the abolition of the Guards’ privileges. Now a| would require something like three pints a day, and would have. 
crucial question has arisen out of this act of justice. Certain to spend half his wages in supplying himself and his family. 
young men were gazetted to the Guards just on the eve of the | Cream in London costs more than sherry, or upwards of 60s. a 
day when the Royal Warrant of 1871 appeared. They were | dozen, and good milk 4d. a milk quart, and it cannot be bought 
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Wy the poor on those terms even for the children; and as a matter | vitality in the rising generation are consequences of the abuse of 
wf fact the labouring classes do not use it, or use it only in the | the beverage in question.” 

hape of 2 slight corrective to the bitterness of cheap tea. Its|. We do not believe a word of it. The objection to tea is just 
almost entire disappearance from the food of the people is, in fact, | like the objection to tobacco, the result of noticing its action 
one of the curiosities of civilisation, and the only good argument upon certain constitutions. It is nothing new to assert that tea 
~we kuow of for the vegetarians. Where cows, as in India, are not acts injuriously upon a few constitutions, principally those of 
eaten, the people can always get milk. Water, of course, is pro- | persons with hysteric tendencies, upon people of very sedentary habits 
@ucable everywhere out of East London, but not water in the form | who are apt to suffer from everything, and especially from under- 
in which it is praised by teetotallers. They are never tired of | baked bread, and upon women worn out with city excitements ; 
%elaadling the clear, sparkling beverage which looks so enticing in | but that is no proof that it is injurious to the mass of the people, 
eut glass, and quenches thirst so perfectly, and does not inebriate, | who take very little in actual quantity, being made moderate by 
and does not cost anything but trouble; but they would soon | its cost, whose nerves are strengthened by labour, and who are 
change their opinion if they had to drink the water a labourer | constantly in the open air. ‘They drink all their lives with total 
drinks, either “ clear spring water” —that is, water unfiltered and | impunity, much greater impunity than they would enjoy if they 
‘fall of vegetable matter, tending to produce all kinds of bowel | drank only water. How much, as a contemporary has already 
~disease—or water which has been standing for hours in an open | asked, do the Chiuese, who are drinking tea all day, and drinking 
pail ie a cottage kitchen, absorbing all impurities from the air, | it stronger than our poor people can, suffer or lose strength? or the 
and losing all the freshness which alone makes it pleasant to the | Russians, who are not a whit more sober than the English, 
palate. Mawkish water is detestable, and is always drunk by the| or a whit better fed? Or in what degree are upper-class 
Hiudoo—the only man of mankind who drinks nothing else—by | women who drink perhaps two little cups a day stronger 
pouring it down his throat in a way which would choke an | than washerwomen who drink two pints? ‘The precise effect of 
Englishman, but which a strong desire to avoid tasting it has | tea on the system is still undecided, but the best physiologists 
taught him to acqiire. The majority of human beings of the| agree that in some way it lessens waste, and as Dr. Letheby 
Northern races will never take it willingly, and yet it is difficult | putsit, helps ‘‘to repair and renovate the exhausted brain.” Ifafew 
te discover what elst, failing tea and coffee, which, as chymists | nervous women suffer, as, for instance, factory hands may suffer, they 
know, are identical in their properties, they are to take. Cocoa, | suffer, but we question if they suffer as much as they would from the 
though very good food, cannot be so made as to quench thirst | want of theirmost innocent luxury, the one really good thing except 
thoroughly, and is not cheap in large quantities; and the really | thelucifer-match with which civilization has hitherto sweetened the 
cheap wines, wines which could be drunk with water in great | lives of the English poor. If the teetotallers could teach them to 
qtantities, as an Italian drinks them, without appreciable outiay, | drink tea cold they would confer a great benefit on them, for cold 
are and will remain uaprocurable in the North. They are not | tea can be carried about and hot tea cannot, and possibly, should 
liked either. Some sort of cheap wine could, we imagine, be | sugar ever fall to its proper price, they may teach them, sweetened 
made in England, either from grapes or apples, and if the | cold tea being a really palatable draught; but to banish tea, or 
people liked it with water would do very well, but they do/| limit the quantity drunk, or even to create a suspicion of it, would 
mot like it; seem, if they try it, to suffer always from a} be a real injury to English mankind. It would literally leave 
erave from which the Southerner is free, a desire to load the | them nothing to drink except most indifferent water, which they 
draught till the slight stimulus it gives becomes more perceptible, | will not drink, and the alcoholic draughts from which our society 
The Devonshire men, who might water their cider if they liked, | already suffers so severely. 

drink it habitually as strong as their employers can be induced to | 
‘brew the pernicious stuff. With all duties abolished, light beer | 
could probably be made nearly as cheap and palatable as it is in | 
Bavaria, and would, we doubt not, under those circumstances be | 
‘drank as ii is there, at all times, in all places, and by | : + OF @ | 
call people,— probably with very little bad effect, except tiful style, he has raised up a sect which hates provincialism as 
upon sedentary persons or people exempt from labour in | loudly as the Bench of Bishops hates sin, or as Archdeacon 
the open air. That, however, is a very large proportion of our | Denison loves to intone the glad tidings brought by the damnatory 
population, while beer sufficiently light and cheap cannot clauses of the Athanasian Creed. We are menaced with the rise 
ander our existing revenue laws, be either manufac‘ured at home | of a new Church, which will sum up the Law and the Prophets in 
or sold. No other drink has ever been so much as suggested ; | the new-Sinaitic deliverance, that salvation shall be the portion 
gage tea, the only infusion of an indigenous plant which ever took | of no one who cannot write a feeble article for the Suturday 
auy hold, is now made only by herbalists, aud there is not that | Heview. The Liturgy will receive a new petition, invoking 
vwe know of any kind of liquid which is habitually used, or which | deliverance not from sin, but from emphasis. War will be 
anybody of any authority has suggested could be used. The total | declared against all definite propositions and all logic, with 
abstainers, who ought to help the people in this matter, have totally | which Mr. Arnold confesses that he was never able to “hit 
failed, or rather have agreed with praiseworthy but tedious | it off happily.” An Inquisition will be set up somewhere in the 
cananimity to sing the praises of the article human beings seem | neighbourhood of the British Museum, and such heretics as Mr. 


agreed to avoid. The poor have, as it were, been driven back | Spurgeon will be tortured with lectures on ‘sweetness and light,” 
| while those thinkers who, like Professor Huxley, are addicted to 


‘apon tea, not only as a luxury to be enjoyed occasionally or even . - 
at meal-times, but as the habitual drink, the one modification of | Positivism, will be condemned to read Bishop Wilson for an hour a 


cwatec which is not disgusting, and yet quenches the thirst of | day without yawning, or demanding that the good prelateshall found 
people who necessarily feel thirst as the idle or the sedentary do| his meditations on such facts and reasons as would be accepted 
not. It is natural and inevitable that they should swallow it by| by the Royal Society or a Select Committee of the House of 
pints a day, and they doit; and if, as Dr. Aldridge says, it injures |Commons. We confess that we should stand aghast at the pros- 
“their nerves and so lowers their vitality that the next generation | pect, did we not see that Mr. Arnold and his acolytes are them- 
~suffers, it is a bad prospect for the country. His statement is selves types of the very provincialism which he would slaughter 
just the one to catch the public ear:—‘ While on the head of | with a very great slaughter, even as Joshua smote the 
stomach disorders—I refer to their presence in connection with | people of Ai. For provincialism is not bad, but good. Pro- 
aterize derangements—I will take this opportunity of remarking | Vincialism is the nursing mother of character, morality, 














PROVINCIALISM IN THEOLOGY. 


\ R. MATTHEW ARNOLD has set the fashion of sneering 
Bs at Provincialism, and, thanks to the fascination of a beau- 


pon the lamentable amount of sickness consequent upon the | intellect, philosophy, and religion. The lack of proviuciality 
<@buse of tea by women of the working-classes. Iustead of using | 
‘fez as an occasional beverage, they make it a principal article of | 


denotes the lack of colour. It signifies that the thing under our 
eye, whether it be a vegetable or a religion, has been kept in some 





diet, and drink it, usually without milk or sugar, several times a | dark cellar or cell, away from the sunlight until it has lost the 
<lay. At most meals bread and butter is the only solid accompani- | emphasis of bright green, and wears only the pallor of decay. Or, 
qment. In many cases, doubtless, poverty imposes on them a_ to change the comparison, the human qualities are like the soft, 
aeagre diet; but even in such the one alluded to might be advan- | spongy substances which in the course of millenniums are con- 
tageously replaced by other kinds of food not more expensive. | densed into rock or coal by the hydraulic pressure of the 
pues 6 Bitter and strong is the agitation at the present period sea. Our likings for each other, our hates, our reason, our 
against beer and other intoxicating liquors, as the root of all evils, fancy become the consuming forces which light up history only 
%ut ia my opinion there is room for agitation against tea-drinking, | after they have been subjected, for uncounted generations, to the 
as carried on in the way spoken of, for I am convinced that a | pressure of local circumstances. And mankind will never escape 
deterioration of health among the working-classes and a lowered , from the all-embracing tyranny of that law. We might as hopefully 
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try to flee from our own shadow as from provincialism. The most | Protestantism. Given the fact that the visible Church is made- 
seraphic of Matthew Arnolds will only run from one sphere of | up only of those who say in their hearts a particular form of soun@® 
provincialism to another. They will go, no doubt, to larger and: words, given private interpretation as the final test of theologieab 
larger orbs of mental space, from the family to the parish, from | truth, given to the faithful who dwell among the heretics the com— 
the parish to the city and the county, and to the community of mand, “Come out from among them and be ye separate,” 
cultivated Pharisees who, although scattered through all lands, | and logic inevitably leads Janet to a Sinai-like peak of isola- 








form one nation of the elect. But so far from getting rid of all tion. The timid, the doubting, the illogical, the time-serving 
mental accent, they will only exchange one accent for another, | may be content to dwell among the Philistines, and the Amorites,. 
and only at best be refined barbarians. At best they will only and the Hittites, and the Perizzites, and the Jebusites, and the 
attain to the provinciality of culture; and those Arnolds of the | Hivites, and all they that bow down before the false gods of Prelaey- 
future who shall preach from the Olympus of culture may go for | But such timidity was hateful to the intenser minds that were 
a thousand texts to the “‘ Essays in Criticism.” | trained in the school of the Scottish theology. Hesitation was 

It is easy to raise a laugh by revealing the provincial omni- | with them the accursed thing. Logic drove them away from the 
potence of the Sects. Just as a young preacher usually tries his | din and bustle of compromises into the solitude of their own. 
powers of reason and eloquence on some such tremendous subject ‘souls. Some fainted by the wayside, and rushed back to the 
as the atonement, or the whole Christian religion, or the relation | flesh-pots of Egypt. Some wearied of contention, and formed 





which the civilisation of Greece bears to the United Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, so the first effort of most small sects is to 
divide infinity into theological parallelograms. Surveying 
it with a dogmatic theodolite, they put down the lines 
between the country of the elect and the non-elect with 
as much decision as if they were civil engineers commis- 
sioned to plan a railway. Dean Stanley, who recently was 
so bold as to lecture the people of Edinburgh on the history 
of the Scotch Church, told some striking stories about the 
Scotch passion for theological definitions. He gave the words 
of a Cameronian who in the middle of the last century protested 
‘against all sectarian errors, heresies, and blasphemies, and par- 
ticularly against Arianism, Erastianism, Socinianism, (Quakerism, 
Deism, Bourignianism, Familism, Campbellism, Whitfieldianism, 
Latitudinarianism, and Independency ; and against all toleration 
granted or given at any time in favour of these or any other 
heresies, or blasphemies, or blasphemous heretics, particularly the 
toleration granted by the sectarian usurper, Oliver Cromwell ; 
the anti-Christian toleration granted by the Popish Duke of York, 
and the present continued toleration granted by that wicked 
Jezebel, the pretended Queen Anne.” Sir Walter Scott has 
told all the world equally ludicrous stories about the 
grandly intolerant sectaries who fancied that only those 
were elect who had signed the Covenant, who disobeyed 
such wicked monarchs as did not hearken unto the voice 
of the godly Mr. Paden or Mr. Renwick, and who gave a 
supreme proof of Christian fortitude by sitting for five hours on 
a damp hill-side, while the reverend servants of the Covenant 
were going through the seventeen heads of their sermons. Those 
noble sectaries believed that they, and they alone, constituted the 
Kirk of Christ, and they wielded the thunders of that Kirk with 
more than the vigour of Hildebrand, scattering anathemas to 


| little outposts of secession, content to watch for the dawn. 
| Some small bands passed picquet after picquet of Christians, 
| toiling towards the desert along a path strewn with the excom- 
munications which they had launched against all other Christians, 
so that the way towards Gospel truth might be traced by the 
| long line of smoking curses. But Janet, we believe, is the only 
| person who has attained to the last honours of secession, by 
standing alone in the universe, conscious that she, and she only,. 
held the one key of salvation ; that she, and she only, was the 
| visible Church ; and that to all other human beings who should 
not be saved by uncovenanted mercies there remained the black- 
ness of darkness for ever. What was the boast of Louis XIV. in 
comparison with that of the Scotch Seceder. L'Etat, c'est mot 
becomes insignificant when set by the side of L’Fylise, c'est moi, 
The greatest of the Gregories was a puny potentate, the dictator 
of a mere village, in comparison with an old woman who had 
mentally excommunicated all mankind save herself. 

The Arnolds of the Latin Church and the other countries of the 
ecclesiastical world will laugh at the sublime provincialism of the 
| Scottish seceder. But they themselves are as provincial-as she. 
| Since the Churches deal with what is infinite and eternal, they 
are as much a speck in the expanse of infinite space and eternal 
duration as the Calvinistic and excommunicating unit of the 
Scottish town. The counsels of the Infinite cannot be put to 
the vote of mitred mortals as if they were no greater than 
the details of a Licensing Bill, or as if the tribunal of 
truth were no vaster than a Committee of the whole 
House. When seven hundred prelates, or seven hundred 
/ thousand, or seven hundred million declare the Pope to be 
‘infallible, or themselves gifted by Apostolic touch with the 





of matters about which they know as little as a black-beetle knows. 





| power to work miracles which no one can see, they are speaking 
| 


right and left with such wrath against the un-Presbyterian throng about the British Constitution. They are peopling the darkness 
of the wicked as would have appalled even the Roman Curia. | with the heated fancies of their brain. Their task is more 
The Covenanters reduced the doctrine of au exclusive salvation to | respectable than the devices by which witches tried to raise the 
an absurdity by fulminating damnatory clauses against all the world | wind, only because the prelates sincerely mean to do good. But, 
from the isolation and the dampness of a peat bog. The sublimest | When it is affirmed that their verdict can appear probably false or 
flight of Scottish theological provinciality, however, is noted neither | probably true in proportion to the number by whom it has been. 
by Sir Walter Scott nor by Dean Stanley, and we believe that it has | affirmed or has been received, the answer is, that logic knows 
never been recorded in print. A small band of Presbyterians in ‘nothing about numbers when pointing to infinity. It is just as 
a small town had seceded from one of the small bodies that had | likely that, in relation to infinity, one man should be right, 
seceded from a fragment of the National Church. The process @8 one million or one hundred million; just as likely 
did not stop even at that stage of theological disintegration. The that error should come from learning as from ignorance, 
miniature party of the faithful went on discussing with each other aud that a thousand bishops should speak words of pre- 
the tremendously abstruse metaphysical question which had drawn sumptuous folly as one Scotch seceder. Men are apt to 
them out into the wilderness of secession. But the problem was | be blinded by the glare of the red hats and the golden 
as hard to solve as any of those that have turned the edge | mitres when they look to the Vatican. ‘They are apt to let the 
of the dialectic of Kant, or rathef it would find a fitting imperative demands of logic be softened by the memory of the 
place only among the propositions which force us to say in | thousand years during which these men and their fellow sooth- 
one and the same breath that they are both true and false; | sayers have been studying theology and guiding sanctity into safe 
so the suffering remnant dwindled away until it was com- ' ways. But we repeat that when the subject under review is the 
posed of but two persons, an old man and an old woman. | Infinite, logic can know nothing about red hats, golden mitres, 
“TI suppose, Janet,” said an intellectual Sadduccee to the dame | and legions of theologians. Logic affirms that the anathema of 
who thus sat in the Olympian solitude of Calvinism, ‘that you | the old Scottish seceder rested on as firm a basis as the anathema 
believe yourself and John to be now the only true members of | of a corps d’armée of prelates and popes, or, in other words, that 
Christ's Kirk.” ‘‘ Weel, mon,” replied the intrepid theologian, | it rested on nothing. Wer warrant for damning all her fellow- 
“I'm nae so sure o’ John.” This reduction of the visible | creatures was as sound as theirs for damning all who wilfully 
Church to a single unit, in the form of an old woman seated stand outside the pale of the Catholic Church, and who are not 
at a spinning-wheel, we hold to be the sublimest flight of sanctified by cabalistic signs. The fulminations of the old 
logical daring in the whole history of the Church Universal. | Scottish seceder are the reductio ad alsurdum of all ecclesiastical 
If the Scotch had not abolished all their saints by Act of , fulminations whatever. 

Parliament some centuries ago, and degraded canonisation to | But none the less valuable is theological provincialism as = 
the level of witchcraft, they would be bound to canonise the historic force. Provincialism, we repeat, is the pressure which. 
old woman as Saint Janet of the Syllogisms. For she is the | gives fixity to types of character and thought, which enriches the 
patron of all those who hold by a specially dogmatic form of | world with new varieties of moral and intellectual life, and 
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which prevents mankind from sinking to the dead flatness of a | the Chaplain-General hints in this month’s number, has, appar- 
mill-pond. Nay, within certain limits, the narrower the area of | ently with the full consent of its subscribers, become almost a 
the pressure and the more marked the type, the more valuable | military review. Article upon article concerned with studies of 

the past year’s manoeuvres and with prognostics of those of this 
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is often the contribution to the sum of human varieties. Aud such 
is conspicuously the result that has come from that provincial autumn continue to appear and to be popular. Unfortunately 
between the time when the late Autumn Manceuvres were carried 


theology of Scotland which has been the jibe of a hundred writers. | ; t 
Mr. Buckle’s famous chapters on the Church of Scotland bristle | on and the moment at which we write, when they are being so 


with astounding examples of clerical pretension, arrogance, | fully examined, a great change has occurred in the point of view 
ignorance, and intolerance. A stranger to the history of Scotland from which it is necessary to regard them. It will probably 
might marvel why so bigoted a band of clerical teachers had been | startle most of our readers when we say that at the time when those 
tolerated by so shrewd a nation. But the explanation is that troops assembled at Aldershot last year scarcely anything was known in 
Buckle’s review is only superficial. It lays too little stress on the | England of the conditions of modern war. Yet itis literally true. Our 
fact that the hardness of their Calvinism was chiefly used as a de- | Government had at the commencement of the late campaigns in 
fence against prelacy. Bigots in theology, the Scottish clergy were | France from political motives refused to allow any of our own offi- 
Liberals in politics, and the logic of their Calvinism did the work | cers to accompany either of the hostile armies. ‘The result was, 
of rationalistic criticism, when directed against that monarchical | that despite the excellence of the newspaper correspondents, we 
and that sacerdotal creed which the provincial theology of Eng- | received only brilliant accounts of the outward course of events, 
land strove to force upon the people of the Covenant. Modern | and heard only of the more telling and pictorial details. Of 


Liberalism can pardon the provincialism of a theology which taught | scientific study of the changes which had occurred we had 
for a long time nothing whatever. We had in fact to wait 


the Scottish people that the pretension of the Stuarts to rule by 
divine right was a fiction of the prelatical closet. The theology | till the conquerors had returned home, and had had time to 
of the godly Mr. Rutherford and Mr. Cameron was, no doubt, record their experiences. It might well have been wished that 
slightly too sulphuric for an age which has been profoundly | we could have had also equally available accounts from the 
humanised by the influence that found a superlatively eloquent | Vanquished. But it was scarcely to be expected; and at present 
expression in Rousseau. Their system was also made| Wé have had little or nothing of any critical military value from 
barbaric by the stiff squareness of its definitions, and ludicrous by [that side. During the last six months, however, volume after 
the tremendous apparatus of spiritual ropes and pulleys and lifts | Volume of “studies,” “thoughts,” ‘‘ deductions,” has been pour- 
which it employed to raise a soul into the beatitudes of conversion. | ing from the German Press, and has been reaching England. The 
But the Calvinistic theology even of Cameron and Rutherford was | Writers are, on the broad principles, singularly unanimous, though 
on points of detail they differ not a little. The change which, 


rational and respectable in comparison with the theology of Laud, | . . . ‘ . 
which was an elaborate attempt to cheat the Devil by means of | according to all this evidence, has occurred in the manner in 


sacramentarian charms, and which essentially differed from witch- | Which battles must now be carried on is so complete and startling 
craft only in so far as it pretended to do for the soul what | that the real value of anycriticism on our late Manoeuvres, and of any, 


witchcraft had pretended to do for the body. Now, the Calvin- | inquiry into what our manoeuvres for next year ought to be, simply 
istic logic, although it led to strange results when applied to the | depends upon the question whether the writer has or has not mastered 
subject of man’s destiny, did cut through and through the spiritual | the latest ascertained facts on this subject. Now, amongst the innu- 
witchcraft of the English High Church. When criticising a | merable criticisms of the conduct of the late manceuvres, we have 
theologian of the school of Laud, a Scottish Calvinist stood upon | been able to find only one which gives proof that the author has 
as high a pinnacle of logical eminence as that which is occupied | achieved this necessary labour. Fortunately the one,* the name of 
by any German theologian of our own day when criticising which we subjoin, has the further advantage for all readers, mili- 
an English Evangelical divine. Modern Liberals can gladly | tary or not, that it has been supplied with very careful sketches of 
give the right hand of fellowship to those provincial the ground, and that the positions of the troops and their line of 
theologians of Scotland whose keen dialectic made their| Movement on each day have been clearly traced on them. 
countrymen too rationalistic to accept a system which first dulls| Whoever the writer may be, it is clear also that he 

possesses a very powerful pen, and that be wields it with- 


and then kills the moral sense of any people whose nature it trans- : : , 
forms. We can gladly forget the seventeen heads of discourses | OUt respect of persons, though we think he fairly establishes 


which were preached on damp hill-sides, when we call to mind his claim to have entered no farther into personal criticism than 
| was inevitable. There are certain broad deductions from the late 


the priceless good that thus was done to common-sense and 
| manceuvres as to what the character of the next must be which 


keenness of moral sight. Dean Stanley drops a rhetorical sigh | , = 
when he thinks that the Presbyterian and the Episcopal Churches | 40 not involve a knowledge of the conditions of modern war. 


of Scotland might have been fused into one body if Jenny Geddes | These on which.all critics, and our author among them, are agreed 
had not flung aloft her historic stool. We cannot echo the note | ™ay be summed up thus:—The “triangular duel” of last year 
of regret. Episcopacy, with its twin-accompaniments of sacer- | must be abandoned as a preposterous absurdity. The two con- 
dotalism and latitudinarianism, has been amply represented | tending forces must be at least approximately equalised. The 
in this country by the Church of England. A rich element | Umpire staff must be enlarged, and its duties more clearly 
was added to the national life by a Church which be-| defined. The brigades must not be composed of so many 
came the type of a lofty, stern Calvinism, unlovely to the disconnected battalions, or they become utterly unmanageable. 
eye, and repellent to a broad culture, but rich in the elements | These points concern the mechanism by which the manceuvres must 
that give a nation moral backbone. It was much to have | be adapted to a more perfect representation of modern war. But 
a Presbyterian breakwater by which the waves of sacerdotalism | the anonymous author of the work before us deduces lessons of 
were beaten off as spray is struck back by a granite cliff. It was | far greater importance, which concern not the mere mechanism 
much to have a Church which, repressing the louder and softer | of these manceuvres, but the whole principle upon which our Army 
emotions of piety, should brace up the minds of the people into | is governed, trained, and handled. Asa recent reviewer in the 
intellectual manliness by constantly exposing them to the blasts | Sa¢urday happily expressed it, the writer advocates a system of 
even of a hard and cruel logic. And the work of Scottish pulpit | “organised bushwhacking.” We differ only from the reviewer 
dialectics has not yet been done. The reasoning processes to in believing that the more he studies the experiences of the late 
which they have been habituated for three centuries will carry | Wat, the more convinced he will become that a system of ‘ organ- 
them far when it shall be directed by the modern spirit. Already | ised bushwhacking ” is the only possible one in the face of breech- 


it is leading them beyond the landmarks of Calvinism, and pre- loaders and rifled guns. 
paring them for a religious revolution which, we venture to predict, | Assuming that this is so, the important question for us practically 


will be as much more bold than the like movement that awaits | i8,—In what way can we in future organise our bushwhacking ? 
England, as the Reformation of Knox was more sweeping than |The author of the work before us presents us with a solution. 


the Reformation of Cranmer. Such will be the Scottish result of | We must admit that we neither see the flaw in his argument, nor 
| do we believe that sooner or later it will be possible for our mili- 











Provincialism in Theology. M. 
tary authorities to evade its force. All who have read the 
™ SS re ee ee splendid and prophetic pages in which Baron Stoffel warned 
AUTUMN MANEUVRES AND THEIR CRITICS. France of her doom must remember how much of the effectiveness 


* gene the Autumn Manceuvres of last year, the interest of | of the Prussian organisation was attributed by him to the action 
the nation in the Army and all that concerned it seemed to , of their General Staff. Many of our readers are perhaps not 





sleep for nearly six months. There are now not a few signs that | = a 
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it has revived, and become almost as lively as ever. Fraser, as | Co. J a Se ee 
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aware that we have no permanent Staff whatever. We have Staff | 


officers, but no Staff. The ‘‘ Recluse” urges that now that formal 
drill is no longer possible, that rigid rules have ceased to be 
applicable, that an art, if not a science, has to be constantly 
studied and applied in each stage of its progressive advance, 
we can only obtain these ends by organising into a permanent 
entity the most intelligent and the best educated of our officers, 
and entrusting these duties habitually to their care. A spirit 
has to be kept alive. You cannot keep alive a_ spirit 
in drill-books. You must have an organism through which 
it may breathe. As our writer puts it, “*An army without 
a permanent staff is like a ship without a rudder, at the mercy of 
every gust of wind ; its intelligence is not recorded, its efforts not 
applied, its labour spasmodic and evanescent. Without guarantee 
for its future, it remains dependent upon frail empiricism. The 
Staff is to an army what Parliament is to a free and loyal people, 
—its voice and its safeguard.” This, if we catch the drift of our 
-author’s reasoning, is the point of his whole book on which he 
would himself insist most strongly. The other matters which he 
has to discuss have, for those who care to study the evidence which 
dis now available, been established beyond dispute. ‘This is a point 
especially important for our Army, because the foreign armies which 
already possess the all-powerful auxiliary of a permanently estab- 
lished nucleus of thought are not likely to draw our attention to their 
superiority over us in this respect. If we have no such means of 
-adapting and applying the successive changes which new conditions 
are constantly bringing, we shall always be adopting some improve- 
ment just when it is too late. We need to be in advance of other 
nations in warlike study, not to be constantly copying them. To 
copy is to assume inferiority. Inferiority implies defeat. Armies 
which exist to be defeated had better not exist at all. 

Into the detailed criticism of the actions on the several days of 
tthe Manceuvres we have no intention of following our author. We 
think he would hardly thank us for doing so. Not that the criti- 
isms are other than clear and good. We firmly believe that every 
one of the many officers criticised will, if he cares more for his pro- 
fession than for his amour-propre, be disposed heartily to thank the 
critic. But we certainly do not think that the manceuvres of last 
year were so organised that the reputation of any one ought to 
be raised or lowered in public estimation because of them. 
‘The men who had led the advance of our armies to Pekin, Mag- 
dala, and the Red River werethere. Considered as mere marches, 
no such three efforts have within the memory of man been made 
in one generation by any civilised nation. Yet such is the force 
ef red-tape, that those three men could not be trusted to decide 
where a few thousand men should march on any one day. Clerks 
in a London office decided that question for them. It is not pos- 
Sible to be patient enough to criticise under such conditions. It 
Seems to us simply that when such folly is possible, and has no- 
where been publicly denounced, our statesmen prove that they 
are either too ignorant or too indifferent to care for the safety of 
the country. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ed ae 
THE CHURCH DEFENCE ASSOCIATION. 
(To THe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—I am one of those who hold that the acts of men in society 
¢annot be disconnected from their faiths,—that politics cannot be 
severed from religion,—that States and Churches are essentially 
correlated. Much as I personally respect Mr. Miall, I stand thus 
at the very opposite pole from him and his Liberation Society. For 
the moment, I know, I am perfectly unfashionable and out of 
date. Ido not think it impossible that the Church of the future 
may gtow broad enough to embrace within it all forms of genuine 
Christian faith. In the meantime, I believe the State of to-day 
may at least be broad enough to give unto all equal recognition 
and support. Amongst ourselves, I value the establishment of 
the Church of England in England, of the Church of Scotland in 
Scotland, simply as witnessing to a great principle, as the earnest, 
if it might be, of its wider application. I look upon the dis- 
establishment of the Church of Ireland, the suppression of the 
“*Regium Donum” and of the Maynooth Grant, instead of the 
Superadding to them of an adequate Roman Catholic establish- 
ment, as constituting together a grievous step backwards in our 
history. So hopelessly old-fashioned am I in this matter. 

I have thought it necessary to say thus much, in order that none 
may suppose me to be a Liberationist in disguise when I declare, as 
{ do, that if anything could make me look forward with actual hope 
to the disestablishment of the Church of England, it is the existence 

















and the growing prominence of the organisation which calls itself 
‘The Church Defence Association ; an association of clergy and 
laity for defensive and general purposes,” with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury for president, with the Archbishop of York and 
twenty bishops among its vice-presidents, and which is now 
endeavouring to form branches throughout the country. 

The Church Defence Association! Has it never struck the 
most reverend, right reverend, very reverend, and plain reverend 
presidents, vice-presidents, committeemen, and members of the 
Association that there is here an absolute incongruity in terms ? 
that a Church whilst always aggressive and militant cannot defend 
itself? that it is of its very essence to “resist not” evil inflicted 
upon it, whilst for ever overcoming evil with good? that its only 
defence is its life, its power of expansion, its illimitable growth ? 
The Church defending itself! the vine putting on the prickles of 
the thistle, the thorns of the briar, the poisoned stings maybe of 
the nettle! ‘* Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?” 
A Church which thinks of defending itself, instead of being will- 
ing to spend and be spent, to endure all martyrdom, to be nailed 
with its divine Head on every cross, must surely have lost all 
consciousness of its mission, all sense of its unity with the Prince 
of Sufferers. 

The very name of such an institution, I venture therefore to 
maintain, is one from which every true Churchman should shrink. 
But it may be said that the Church which is to be defended is not 
the spiritual body, but the political institution. The first object 
of the Association in question is professed to be,—‘‘ To resist all 
attempts to destroy or weaken the union between Church and 
State.” It seeks ‘to combine as far as possible Churchmen of 
every shade of political and religious opinion in the maintenance 
of the Established Church, and its rights and privileges in relation 
to the State.” And amongst other ‘‘ fundamental rules” which 
have been ‘“‘the mainspring of its action since it first came into 
existence in 1860, is this :—‘* That no question touching doctrine 
shall be entertained at any meeting.” 

Now let us suppose—in order to test a little the value of this 
scheme, that Ceasar Nero, instead of persecuting the Christians, 
had granted to them recognition, sites for churches, and 
various civil privileges. I believe, myself, that St. Paul, 
who did not fear to call the heathen emperor twice over 
the “minister of God,” would most willingly and gladly 
have accepted all such privileges, and would have availed 
himself of them to the full, just as much as he did of his 
Roman citizenship, knowing as he knew how to ‘‘do all 
things for the glory of God.” But imagine now, that after 
enjoying such privileges, the early Church had found itself 
threatened with the deprival of them,—what would St. Paul have 
done? He would have been grieved, 1 fully believe; he might 
very likely have appealed unto Cesar on behalf of the Church, as 
he had appealed to him on his own behalf. But can we conceive 
of him doing this—calling all the different parties which already 
convulsed the Church to unite, not on the ground of their being 
one in Christ, not by the vehement appeal to the deepest conscious- 
ness of their faith—‘“ Christ divided "—but on the ground of their 
enjoying certain legal advantages in common,—calling them, I 
say, to unite, not in order to carry the Gospel throughout the 
world, but to protect themselves in the enjoyment of those legal 
advantages? Can we conceive of him pledging himself to sink 
all ‘questions touching doctrine,” uniting with ‘foolish Gala- 
tians;” aye, to hold out the right hand of fellowship to Alexander 
the coppersmith, whilst combining with them ‘‘in the mainten- 
ance and support of the (ex hypothesi) established Church, and its 
rights and privileges in relation to the State?” Instead of issuing 
any such invitation, would he not rather have scorned it, would 
he not rather have cried,—‘ Let Caesar Nero take away what 
he has given. I know both how to be abased and how to 
abound. I can do all things through Christ which strengtheneth 
me. My work as an Apostle,—the work of every minister of 
Christ, of every humblest member of His body,—is to preach the 
Gospel to every creature, be it in words, be it in deeds only; to 
bear witness by life and by death of the infinite love of Christ 
and of the Father; and as to your proposed ignoring of ‘ doc- 
trine,” for a more combined effort to maintain legal rights and 
privileges, how can I dare todoit? What isachurch that has 
nothing to teach? or whose teaching is such a Babel-discord that 
it must be dumb to be atone? Of what rights and privileges can 
such achurch be worthy? What has it worth defending? 

But the strangest inconsistency in this scheme has yet to be 
told. ‘This ‘* Church Defence Association,” which has for funda- 
mental rule to entertain ‘‘no question concerning doctrine,” 
yet professes for third chief object, ‘‘To assist in promoting 
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such measures of well-considered Church reform as would in them- | shall we obtain a clear, well-proportioned, and truthful narrative of 
selves prove the best and most efficient means of Church Defence.” | the stupendous contest? Colonel Riistow’s three volumes conati- 


Now, I can conceive, strictly speaking, of Church defence without | tute a painstaking and in many respects useful book, but, for the 
; reasons we have stated, a hurried and imperfect account of the 
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doctrine, though it appears to me utterly un-Christian and un- | 
Churchlike, amounting practically to mere blind, dogged Con- | events he has attempted to narrate. The addenda at the end of 
servatism. But Church reform without doctrine is to me utterly | the third volume alone suffice to show that he was not in possession 
incomprehensible. What true reform is possible, is conceivable, of adequate information. Nor are his literary gifts up to the level 
otherwise than as the fruit and embodiment of some doctrine, of his great task. He is dry and harsh, and without the power of 
some teaching? You profane the very name of Church | either arranging his materials in the neatest way, or of imparting 

‘interest to his story. Nevertheless, although the translation ig 


reform, when by the exclusion of all doctrine you reduce | 
it of necessity to the merest superficiality of change. plainly, as we can see even without the text, poor and sometimes 
But what do I say? In Church matters there can hardly careless, yet the book will be welcome because it contains a con- 


be a change so superficial as to be separable from doctrine ; | tinuous narrative by a sound military judge, a keen politician, and 


whether true or false, all must be instinct with it. The very | an industrious author. 
Ritualist who dresses his altar with a red cloth on the 3rd of May 
in honour of the Invention of the Cross teaches thereby, though 
he teaches lies. And if you attempt to separate Church reform 
from the teaching of great truths, you will only identify it more 
and more with the teaching of petty falsehoods like these. 

I have dealt with this subject hitherto on the supposition that 
the promoters of the Church Defence Association are really sincere 
and earnest in believing the work they have undertaken to be a 
good one. ‘To speak only of its patron, I do not believe that 
Archbishop Tait would have countenanced it on any other ground. 
But I must.now remind them that others will not give them credit 
for this sincerity and earnestness. They will measure the work 
by the world’s standard measures. They will see in it that base, 
foul thing—monopolists banded together to maintain their mono- 
poly—professed ministers of Christ ready to sink all spiritual differ- 
ences whilst clutching at worldly wealth and honour and power. No 
protests will avail against such an interpretation of the scheme; the 
facts are stubborn, the words will be as wind. ‘‘ Let not your good 
be evil spoken,”—was there no one to whisper that lesson to the 
Primate, before he consented to give his name to an institution 
which, whatever may be its worldly success for the time being, 
can only serve to increase the bitterness of religious hatreds, to 
bring contempt on the motives of its clerical promoters? I, for 
one, know that the deed has filled many, both clergymen and 
laymen, with a shame which they cannot put into words.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A LayMan. 





‘*ROBERT AINSLEIGH.” 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.")} 


The two concluding volumes deal with the war from the invest- 
jment of Metz to the peace. His strong French sympathies, 
Republican and not Imperial, will recommend his work to many ; 
| but we are bound to remark that his political affections do not dis- 
tort his military judgment, and that we do not remember any 
example of a striking departure from the standard of impartiality. 
The military education of Colonel Riistow has led him to look 
straight at the facts, and has prevented him from making ship- 
wreck on the shoal of his private predilections. Those who know 
how hard it is to resist prepossessions, especially in the field of 
politics, will appreciate this merit in our author. The whole 
lesson of the great war will be lost, at least for nations, if it is. 
read by the light of sympathies, no matter on which side they 
may lean, or if ill-founded notions respecting the efficacy of un- 
trained popular resistance are allowed to blot out the hard facts 
forming the backbone of its course. Colonel Riistow does full 
| justice to the change wrought by Gambetta in October, to the 
rising of the nation in arms, to the accumulation of means, but 
| his admiration does not blind him to the essential defects of im- 
| provised armies, and their inability to cope with skilled troops, 
perfectly organised and ably led. 

Why was France able to resist for five months after she had 
lost her regular army? The reason may be stated in two words,— 
| Metz and Paris. The first occupied the attention of 200,000 men 

for more than two months, and when finally reduced left them far 
from the critical scene of operations. ‘The second detained a far 
larger force around its forts from the 20th of September to the end 
of January. Time was thus obtained during which M. Gambetta 
was able to display his singular energies, and to collect and equip 











Sir,—I hope you will allow me to state that the orthography of army after army. The use of fortified places was never more dis- 
proper names, &c., to which your critic takes objection in his/ tinctly shown. Had Paris been an open town like Vienna and 
notice of my book, has been derived from Orme and other con- | Berlin in the early part of the century, although its occupation 
temporary authorities. Throughout ‘ Robert Ainsleigh” I have) would have absorbed two corps d’armée at least, yet the Germans 


conscientiously adopted both the spelling and the tone of the 


period.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tue AvutTuor oF ‘ RoperT AINSLEIGH.” 
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RUSTOW’S WAR FOR THE RHINE FRONTIER.* 
ConTEMPORARY histories of a great war are necessarily imperfect, 
not only because the facts themselves are unknown in detail, but 
because the work must be hurriedly performed. The broad out- 
lines may, indeed, be sketched, and these satisfy the general 
reader. But an authentic knowledge of details is essential 


to the right understanding of military history; time, place, | 


numbers, direction are indispensable; nor is it less need- 
ful to become familiar with the qualities of the troops em- 
ployed, the character of the generals, the information on 
which they acted, the reasons which governed the issue of 
orders. And there is another class of facts still more difficult 
to obtain, yet not inferior in their importance,—the political 
circumstances besetting warfare in every phase. Now, although 
two years have nearly gone by since the war of 1870 burst so 
abruptly upon a complacent Europe, we are yet so near the great 
events which followed the rupture that, despite the astounding 
publicity of the nineteenth century, our information on many points 
is defective. Sufficient time has not elapsed to enable any one to 


grasp and digest the enormous mass of material, good, bad, and | 


indifferent, already accumulated. alse lights shine over the facts 
even where they have become known; exaggeration hides reality ; 
natural vanity obscures the judgment, and not until passions 
have cooled down and abundant authentic reports are published, 
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* The War for the Rhine Frontier, 1870. By W. Riistow, Colonel in 
Army, late Captain in the Prussian Army. Translated by Lieutenant 
RMA. Vols, II, and III. 


Blackwood and Sons. 


| would have been strong enough to furnish columns able to overrun 
France and push resistance into the seaports and remote southern 
towns. Moreover, Paris was really defended by what Napoleon 
| would have called “men,” as distinguished from troops. No 
_ doubt there were troops in Paris, notably the marines and part of 
| Vinoy’s command, but the great bulk of the garrison was composed 
of armed, but untrained and undisciplined men. And it is this 
| consideration which brings out the value of fortifications, and the 
exalted folly which led the Imperial armies to destruction. It 
seems now to be admitted that had Bazaine escaped on the 16th, 
or later, Metz must have fallen in a few days, so imperfect were 
| vital points in its stupendous armour. But the difference between 
' Paris serving as a point d’appui and pivot of manceuvres for 
/an army, and Paris reduced to reliance on stone walls, big 
guns, and mere armed men taken out of the streets, is enor- 
}mous. The course of the war during the first month shows 
|how fatal to a nation is the presence on the throne of 
|@ sovereign who cannot bear defeat. If Napoleon III. could 


| 


| have afforded even a transient loss of popularity, he would have 
| been guided in his operations, after August 6, by a knowledge that 


Paris presented a position on both banks of the Seine strong enough 
| to task the genius of the German Staff, and neutralise the great 
| numerical superiority of the German Army. Surprised and beaten 
| on the frontier, he might have fallen back fighting, not pitched 
| battles, but harassing actions, and posted on the Seine, have defied 
“his opponents to cut him off from communication with any part of 
France. And if, also, at this time, there had been strong, well- 
| provisioned works across the main railway lines, garrisoned solely 
| by troops under orders never to yield, but to stand an assault by 
| storm, the situation of the French at the end of September would 
|have been hopeful, instead of hopeless. Now that armies are 
| counted by the hundred thousand, the only fortifications having any 
| value are those which cover arsenals and depéts, and those which 
| bar the great railway lines. The last named should not include 
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any town population whatever. They should be powerful works, | sense of injustice, the absence of all allowance for the inevitable 
inhabited solely by their garrisons, and bound to resist to the last | differences of the natural and artificial relationship which must 
ration and the last cartridge. No doubt it is possible to turn a | affect the mother’s feeling, and the perfect blindness to those dif- 
fortress by a railway as well as a column of troops—the Germans | ferences as they affect their own feeling for and behaviour 











did it on the Moselle—but while that fact diminishes, it does not 
destroy the utility of fortified works on railways, which can be | 
reduced by regular operations alone. If the nations are wise, rail- | 
way forts will supersede nearly all others. In the late war the | 
little fortresses made slight resistance, partly because they were 
unprovided and indifferently garrisoned. In any case, they 
could be watched by small detachments. The fort at Phals- 
bourg, which stood out so steadfastly, did not command the 
railway, and caused irritation, but little inconvenience. Toul 
did stop the trains; but Toul was a fortified town, easily 
bombarded, and few towns are willing or can be made to imitate | 
Saragossa. It is wise in war to remember the fact that the sublime 
of heroism is rare outside the ranks of a perfectly disciplined army , 
and bearing that in mind, ordinary human nature should not be 
exposed to trials which surpass its strength. Toul, understand- 
ing its proper function and in a heroic frame of mind, would have 
resisted until it was a heap of cinders; but Toul did not compre- 
hend its own importance at that moment, and a few fires made it 
ield. 
. But if Paris rendered the continuation of the war possible after 
Sedan, it exercised an evilinfluence in another way upon M. Gambetta 
and his Generals. At the very outset, the Government of September 4 
made the great mistake of calling up the Departmental Mobiles, 
when all that Paris really required was gunners and stout garrisons 
for the forts. These were supplied by the fleet. Paris should have 
understood that its function was to chain down a large army around 
its vast circumference, in order that the Departments might be 





towards her. We have never quite forgiven Mrs. Gaskell for 
her picture of a stepmother so full of serious faults as Mrs. Gib- 
son, admirably as she has drawn it in her most delightful book, 
Mothers and Daughters, and much as we admire the skill and truth- 
fulness to nature which it displays. Why could she not have 
used her great talents in defending this maligned class, instead of 
casting another stone at them? The author of Dorothy has got 
as far as describing a sweet, wise gentlewoman who becomes a 
stepmother; but when she had created this relationship, we 
suppose, in school-boy phrase, she “ funked it,” for it is not 
allowed to the stepmother to perform the duties or enjoy the 
triumphs of that difficult position ; her step-daughter is given the 
choice of a home, and elects to remain with her grand-parents. 
We were greatly disappointed when we arrived at this unwelcome 
decision, because it was apparent to us that our hopes of a clever 
reply in the cause “* The World versus Stepmothers” were shat- 
tered ; thenceforward we felt injured by the abilities of the craven 
and faithless advocate. However, we are bound to admit, when 
the bitterness of disappointment has passed, that the author of 
Dorothy—why will not writers who object to give their names 
adopt a convenient nom de plume? it is awkward to have 
to say, ‘‘ the Author of Dorothy, De Cressy, Still Waters, &c.”"—was 
not called upon to write specially about stepmothers, or to avoid 
them, when they entered naturally, though subsidiarily, into her 
history, because we should have been gratified ; and thereforeit comes 
to this, that we have no serious complaint to make. On the contrary, 
Thomasina is an amusing, animated, and well-told story, in which 





relieved from pressure, and time be secured in which to form an | the women are, however, more life-like and natural than the men; 
army. The Mobiles in Paris would have been priceless behind | and thus, as usual, would betray the sex of the author, if that were 
the Loire. Then the whole thought of the Tours delegation was | not also done by many other little trifles; such, for instance, as 
to effect the relief of Paris by hurried, incoherent, and direct opera- | talking of ‘‘ rivetting with links ;” every man knows that you rivet 
tions. All the improvised armies afoot were attracted towards the with rivets, and that you may rivet links, but not with links—ladies 
capital. Faidherbe, who might more securely have operated near | would be surprised to know how easily the vagueness of their ideas 
the Belgian frontierin the direction of the Aisne, made for the Somme | about common things betrays them in their writings. But the gen- 
and the Seine. D’Aurelle and Chanzy, urged by Gambetta, hung | tlemen of the story, nevertheless —that is, two of them—are the moat 
about the Loire when they should have been further eastward | original creations in the book; opening out, in fact, a new vein in 
towards the Marne and Meuse. Until the last days of the war | fictitious history, and we regret that our author's insight into male 
the idea of striking at the long line of communications in | character did not enable her to free her sketches of it from incon- 
‘the weakest place never occurred to the Tours and Bordeaux | sistency and exaggeration. The women are ably drawn, but with 
authorities, and when it did occur Bourbaki was sent to the exception of Thomasina are not striking. The story is of a 
Belfort, instead of Frouard. The only real chance of relieving | beautiful, affectionate, and impetuous girl, who, with ber father 
Paris was by treating it as a fortress that could only be | and mother, resides at the family mansion with her grand-parenta, 
taken by famine, and concentrating every man and gun upon the| Sir Richard and Lady Bertram. By the bye, we have observed 
German communications. These were not threatened, either | that Richard is a favourite name both in real life and novels for a 
from Orleans or Le Mans. Moving from the Sarthe or the| baronet, and we can only explain the regularity with which it 
Loire, the French ran against the accumulating strength of the crops up in this connection, by the ease with which it is as 





‘enemy, whereas an attack between the Seine and Marne, or 
Marne and Meuse, or Meuse and Moselle, would have forced the 
‘Germans to concentrate from distant points. We do not say 
that the result would have been different, but the operations indi- 
cated offered the only chance of a different result. Every day it 
became more certain that nothing effectual could have been 
accomplished from the Loire. The only apparent golden moment | 
‘was the morrow after Coulmiers, but it is now plain that if, 
D’Aurelle was successful there on the 9th, he would have been 
defeated a day or two after a few miles nearer Paris. There were 
50,000 men concentrated three days after the battle, and he could 





regularly contracted into S’richard, the form in which it invari- 
ably meets our ears. But this is a digression. Sir Richard— 
and this quality obtains universally in baronets with this Christian 
name—is despotic, and rules his grown-up son with a rod of iron, 
so that the poor daughter-in-law is a cypher, and soon pines and 
dies. She is, however, avenged by her little girl, who is a rod 
put in pickle for himself by this arbitrary old gentleman. For- 
tunately for the happiness of the son, whose strength and weakness 
are both shown in his consistent respect and obedience to his 
father, both son and father agree heartily on one point, and that is 
in lavish concessions to their darling and utter submission to her 








not have beaten them. But the truth will not be brought home | will ; and no part of the book is so nice as the descriptions of the 
to the general reader until some one writes a plain, knowledgable | proceedings of the trio, of which the little three-year-old is the 
history of the whole of these transactions. connecting and harmonising link :-— 

“ When she was three years old, Thomasina was considered old eno 


* to go to church on Sunday mornings, and, with sedate dignity, 
pempErORpepnag | trotted along the flagged church-path, holding fast by her father’s broad 


Ar last we have an authoress with sufficient ability and ready will | fore-finger, and took her place in the great square pew, with its moreen 
to do justice to stepmothers, and we ask her in tones of very | curtains, depending from a brass rod, which could be drawn at pleasure 


a i i | if the sun shone in, or if there was a draught, or in the still more pro- 
po —oaainne why she did not doit? Stepmothers are | 1.415 contingency that Sir Richard felt disposed fora nap. Under these 
a much slandered class, and we want to see them defended and | oiroumstances the pew was as good as a play-room; for Thomasina sat 


praised. There are heartless and tender mothers of both kinds, | on a great straw hassock at ber omens feet, and built tomate = = 
and we verily beli | prayer-books, feeling a fearful pleasure in the moment when they 
upon ae = eg sen : = i rs Seas with a thud, and Sir Richard shook his stick at her. And 
ie anes S oe ee. © mother'y | when at last she grew sleepy, it was pleasant to climb on to her father’s 
instinct does not long protect the child from cruelty or selfishness, | knee, and to nestle her head into his waistcoat, while the monotonous 
if these be in the mother’s disposition, and with good women, or | voice of the old rector lulled her into a slumber from which she was onl 
women who try to be good, the knowledge that this instinct is | aroused when the sermon was over. While she sat up — wi 
wanting is but an additional check to te Renebied . | one cheek crimson, and the brown rings of hair falling into her ey 

g " a ce mpet, cae on motive | 41] dewy and bewildered with unshed tears, her father would pet an 
for untiring patience. The other side has yet to be described. 


| soothe her, and wait until she was fully awake before he tied the broad 
The thoughtless partisanship of young people, their exaggerated | white string of her straw bonnet under her chin Sunday morn- 
ing 


was good in Thomasina’s eyes; but a fine Sunday afternoon was 
* Thomasina, By the Author of “ Dorothy,” &c. London: Henry 8. King and Co. | even more delightful, and in the happy memories of childhood life seems 


h 
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to have been all summerand sunshine. The straw bonnet was consigned | the world, and who knows that there is a world beyond the limits of the 
to the bandbox, from which it only emerged on state occasions, and | county. Robin has been at sea for four years, and Jem is very clever, 
Thomasina was arrayed in a white sun-bonnet of telescopic form, fur- | though he is freckled and wears spectacles.’—‘I do not know why you 
nished with a deep flounce, which fell over her little bare shoulders by | should bother me with a parcel of raw lads,’ said Sir Richard. —J shal} 
way of tippet, and she set out with Anthony and Sir Richard to make a | amuse them,’ replied Thomasina serenely ; ‘ you will only have to take. 
tour of the Home Farm...... Everything was done with that regard | Polly in to dinner, and remember that I shall be really vexed if you are 
to law and precedent which is so dear to the heart of childhood, and her | not kind to her.’—‘I am sure that I am always civil enough,’ rejoined 
joy was not less pure because Sir Richard and her father looked on with | Sir Richard..—‘So you are, horribly civil. I want you to make her 
loving eyes, declaring her to bo the sweetest little maid on whom the | happy by talking of the children and asking them up here. It is Tom’s 
sun had ever shined, and that she was born to be the flower of all the | birthday next week, and you may invite the nursery to drink tea and 
Bertrams.” | eat strawberries here in the garden.’—‘ You +. arrange all that sort of 

: : : . thing, Thomasina.’—‘ That would not please Polly half so much. She 
But time bears the unspoilable little woman into the schoolroom, | will think 1s 90 nlee of you to semeusber Tom's birthday.'— But I dere 
a room where the agent’s sweet daughter instructs also her own | remember it,’ said Sir Richard sturdily.—‘ Then I shall remind you of it 
brothers and sisters ; and ‘Thomasina’s father soon learns to love his | just before dinner, and if I find that you have not given tho invitation 


iq? : : | before the second course is on the table, I shall send Giles round with 
swe Center, Shen Sie Michael sivas, end Lady Bertram | a message. Sir Richard laughed and resigned himself. Ho had 


follows his lead, and the agent is dismissed and is displeased | tyrannised over his family and dependents for a good many years, but 
with his daughter, and even Thomasina’s will cannot conquer | he was pliable as wax in the hands of Thomasina.” 

her grandfather's. But Sir Richard has a sister with the true | Here is a scrap of another amusing encounter between these hot- 
Bertram spirit, and not prejudiced in this case by self-interest; and | spirited Bertrams. ‘Thomasina admires a Radical candidate for a 
in due time the Baronet yields —without forgiving, however—and | neighbouring borough. Her grandfather is speaking :— 

+ ; > ” 

the child, feeling that “‘ father has Polly —as she has learnt to/ «<7 do not know what you mean by “spiteful and impertinent,” 
call her governess from her fellow-pupils, Polly’s brothers and | Thomasina; they let the fellow off more easily than he deserves. If 


sisters—and that grandfather will miss her most, stays with him. | the en pa = parsed _ than a did, it “he a bee Fyn 
s s Saat . : . | 6ense, an 6 hac etter not come here again, tor sna e iles to 
It is here and in similar situations that our authoress overdraws | shut the door in his faco.’—‘If you do,’ said Thomasina hotly, ‘I shall 
both the imperiousness of the Baronet and the submission of the | take the first opportunity of shaking hands with him before all the 
son. It is not beyond probability that the son, accustomed to | world, and 1 shall tell him how deeply I- regret that party spirit should 


yield to his father’s will, might give way to his frightened lady- | allow you to forget how oue gentleman ought to behave to another.’ 
’ , e4 8 | Sir Richard took the retort calmly, as he was in the habit of takin 

love’s desire to break off the engagement. But it is to the last | Thomasina’s impetuous sayings. ” pesend upon it,’ said he, an 
degree unlikely that in order to win consent, a high-principled, | scoundrel will not show his face here again; his own conscience will 
cultivated, and honourable man—however yielding—would sub- | tell him what I think of his rascally doings.'—‘ Now you are beginning 
mit to such indignities as his father put upon him, or that an to swear and use bad language, and I shall go and dine and sleep at the- 


‘ . cottage,’ said Thomasina.—‘ Upon my soul I did not swear,’ said Sir 
honest man and proud old Tory like the Baronet would dream Richard, quite ready to deny the imputation with an oath, ‘ though it 


of demanding from his son what would be degrading for would provoke a saint to hear you speak up for such a rascal.’” 
the heir to his own ancient title and estates. It is written, | Sir Richard's sister, Thomasina the elder, widow of General Grey, 
however, in 7’homasina that the heir had to take up with the small | is ag clever, if not quite as lovable a sketch as Thomasina the 
house and old shabby furniture and himself do the work and draw | younger. It is easy to suppose that with Sir Richard’s domineer- 
the humble salary of the late agent ; he had to give up his previous | ing spirit, and without the devotion which bound the baronet and. 
income, to put down his hunters, and to ride over the estate and | hig granddaughter together, the amenities between Mrs. Grey 
make out a report daily, and to be at the Baronet’s most unreason- | and the residents at Bertram’s Chase were not striking. Wee will. 
able beck and call at all hours of the day and night; obliged to| close appropriately with her departure from the Hall, and leave 
desert his lonely little wife to play cribbage or drink wine with | our readers to gather the story for themselves from the perusal of. 
the baronet, and to listen all the time perhaps to such abuse as no | thege two lively, simple, and pleasant volumes :— 
mere agent could or would have stood :— “Sir Richard camo in to say that the carriage was ready, and, while. 
“Every morning after breakfast he dutifully waited on Sir Richard, | he accompanied his sister to the door, Thomasina executed a pirouette 
to receive instructions or give his own report; nearly every afternoon | round the room with an animation on which the Bertram ancestors 
they rode round the estate together, and after a while even this was not | seemed to look down from their picture-frames with grim amazement. 
enough, and Sir Richard ordered rather than invited him to remain to { She was still breathless when Sir Richard returned. ‘ Well, grand- 
dinner, in order to resume the discussion of some matter under considera- | father, how do you feel? Iam ever so much better since I heard the- 
tion. On the first occasion Anthony yielded, sending off an intimation to | gravel crunching under the carriage wheels and knew that she was 
Mary that he had been detained, and Mary did not, on his return, add | really off.'—‘It is quite right that she should come once a year,’ said 
to his annoyance by telling him that she had waited dinner for an hour | Sir Richard, ‘ but I am never sorry when the visit is over, and I do not 
before the tardy messenger arrived to explain the cause of delay. Two | think that your aunt’s tongue grows smoother with years. For one 
days afterwards Anthony was emboldened to reply to the same sugges- | thing, I believe that she used to say a good many disagreeable things to 
tion, ‘ Will not to-morrow do as well, Sir Richard ?’—*‘ No, sir,’ said the | your poor granny, and now they all fall to my share.’—‘ And to mine, 
old man, firing up; ‘to-morrow will not do as well. I will have you at | grandfather; do not suppose that I am spared. What a nice, comfort- 
my own time or not at all. It is intolerable to assume that you are to | able dinner we shall have this evening, and how much better-tempered 
draw the agent’s pay and then shirk his work.’ Although Anthony | all the servants will be!’—‘They do say,’ observed Sir Richard, in a. 
winced under the accusation, he stood his ground manfully. ‘Then, | meditative tone, ‘that she had a bad time of it with Robert Grey, but I 
Sir Richard, I will go home to dinner and be back here before you have | should think that she gave him as good as she got. There is no deny- 
finished your second glass of wine.’ It was evident that Sir Richard | ing that she is an aggravating woman, and the confounded part of it is 
did not like it, yet Anthony was able to construe his inarticulate grunt | that what she says is so apt to come true.’” 
into acquiescence. He went home to eat a hurried dinner, and since 
he did not choose to take out another horse, he walked back to the 
Chase through the mire and slush of a wet winter’s night. When he THE FORTUNATE ISLES.* 
got there Sir Richard was sleepy or sullen, and not inclined for business, - aes : : 
so that he played a game of chess with Thomasina and a rubber of Commexp us to the French for writing exhaustive books of 
travels; and commend us also to the lady, hight Frances Locock, 


piquet with his mother and trudged wearily home again.” > P 4 . 
Were it not, however, for occasional exaggeration, these two char- | Who had the industry to translate this work. ‘There is no place so 
small that it does not possess a world of curious facts within its 


acters are ably drawn and almost unique. The imperious im- : : : ° 
patience of the old man, who cannot perceive that his forty-year- | boundaries, and the Canaries seem (though we did not know 
old son is no longer a child, as well as his child, and who yet clings before) to have had a long my thological as well as an nishevions 
to him, loving him while he abuses him, is described with much | fer, and to be most delightful in the way of natural science. 
spirit and truth; and so also is the son, whose obedience—the| ‘Their huge sentinel, standing up like a lonely cloud on the dis- 
tant horizon of the waters as you approach from Madeira, is the 


result of early habit and of religious veneration—when it does not 
4 : r Peak of Teneriffe. It is said to be visible fifty leagues off, but a: 


degenerate into servility, we can easily conceive to be drawn from S 
life. constant cloud hangs over the sea, and it rarely allows the 


mountain to be seen. ‘Teneriffe, says our author (vol. ii, chap.. 
10), is not merely a great geological fact ; it is a giant witness of 
old Atlantis, the fabled land of which Plato speaks as having beard. 
the tradition from his grandfather Critias, and of which Irish 
poets have more than once beautifully written, for there is a legend 

















Thomasina, as we have hinted, turns the tables on her grand- 
father in his old age, and when she is mistress at the hall pets 
and bullies him as much as he used to do her, but with more 
judgment and sounder discretion. Polly has some brothers staying 


with her, to whom Thomasina is anxious that her grandfather . . 
should be attentive :.— that it may ever and anon be seen from the coast of Galway, 


. . . . . . be 
“**T want-to tell you about Polly's brothers. They have come to stay shiniug dimly in the light of the setting sua, though never to 


with her for a fortnight, and I wish that you would lend them horses | trod by mortal footstep more. . 

— ask them to ride with us, for you know that father cannot mount; M,. Pégot-Ogier believes all the islands near the north-west 
them. And I have asked them to dinner to-morrow.’—‘ What should ; he remains of a veritable country, which 
you do that for ?’ said Sir Richard.—‘ Because it will please Polly, and cout of Aition to be Che oo ms 
you know, grandfather, as I often tell you, that you are not half kind | * 7% Fortunate Isles; or, the Archipelago of the Canaries. By E. Pégot-Ogier. 
enough to Polly. Besides, I do like to see some one who has gone about | London: Bentley. 
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either projected far beyond the present coast-line as a huge | Spanish books. “ Under the title of ‘Insular Library,’ a Santa 
peninsula, or was really an island as large as the Australian | Cruz publisher, named Vidal, publishes new works, republishes 
contingnt, since Critias told his grandson that Solon had heard in | those out of print, and sells every book on the subject of the Islands 
Egypt how “the sea at that time surrounded an island not far or written by islanders. This patriotic undertaking does not pay 
from the Pillars of Hercules, and larger than Asia and Libya put | badly.” 

together.” Of the people of Atlantis our author thiuks he finds | Of the Spanish language M. Pégot-Ogier speaks rapturously. 
definite trace in the present inhabitants of Libya, where we “still Says he, “‘It approaches the French language in precision, and 
find the race, the language, the tribe, and the name, the banner or | surpasses it in everything else, as it does all modern languages. It 
pennon, and the pastoral life.” Aud the Guanches, who were | is the most sonorous, the most flexible, and the richest. It adapta 
inhabiting Gran Canaria when conquered by the Spaniards, are | itself to music even better than Italian.” And in another place he 
merely a branch “detached by some cataclysm from a stem of | makes a pretty comparison, when speaking of Ercilla, a poet of the 
which the Berbers were the last representatives.” These Guanches, | time of the Conquest, who wrote his epic poem, ‘‘ Araucana,” “in 
who remained in possession until the year 1500, are represented as | language as delicate and flexible as his own sword.” ‘In the 
a highly organised people. Our author has the greatest possible | Islands the ladies,” he says, ‘“‘speak very pure Spanish ; but what 
objection to the Spaniards, and we think he draws a somewhat is most remarkable about their speaking is the charm of 
fantastic picture of their victims, when he tells us that they lived, | their thythmic sentences, and the sweet, dignified voice.” Of 
previous to their conquest, ‘ under a monarchical government, | the future of Spain, and by consequence of the Islands, M. Pégot- 
similar to that of St. Louis, supposing the States-General and | Ogier discourses at length, after the manner of a moderate French 
Provincial to have been in permanent session.” When he goes | Radical. He would like a Federal Republic, and makes his 
on to tell us that there was an organised system of justice; that | typical Spaniard, Don Antonio, say there, that “ to lead us to a 
laws were handed down by tradition ; that the civil governments | republic, we have local patriotism, provincial privileges, different 
were in the hands of the nobility, while the army consisted of all | customs, peculiar dialects, and the memories of the past, which 
the able-bodied citizens, and public instruction was limited to the | produce in Spain a certain peculiar provincial life, which is a solid 
inculcation of moral principles, we rub our eyes, and are fain to foundation for a confederation. There would then be not one 
think that the fabled beauty of lost Atlantis hangs over the | nation to be defeated at one blow, but ten provinces one after the 
picture in the writer's mind, and that he is unconsciously placing | other, which would be impossible ; one bold soldier could no longer 
his own ideal in Gran Canaria; and this suspicion gathers | destroy in one day the work of centuries.” The author does not 
strength when we are told that ‘‘land was distributed by the | believe in constitutional monarchy, and says that contemporary 
chief according to a capitation law; men and women all had history (we suppose in Italy) proves that it cannot govern with- 
their parts allotted to them.” In fact, we learn that it | out monopolising authority, and, therefore, without destroying 
was a regularly constituted society, such as existed in| national liberty. If this is not the case in England, it is because 
primitive times, anterior to slavery, which did not appear | the British monarchy is a fiction, the government being really 
until after the Stone Age, at least as a recognised institu- | in the hands of an oligarchy. 

tion. It was the Keltic government, the government of the| Such speculations about the future of a disorganised nation make 











Caucasian races anterior to the Noachian deluge! Oh, shade of 
Peter Wilkins! return from your distant isle, upborne upon the 
pinions of your winged wife, and tell us all about it! 

But though we think his ardent philosophical republicanism 
makes him unfair to medizeval Spain, and exalt its victims, just as 
Irish writers represent Keltic Ireland as a Christian Greece over- 
run by savage Saxon barbarians, his chapter on the Guanche race 
will well repay perusal. Indeed the book is so full that we scarcely 
know where to pick and choose. Ouae chapter is devoted to the 
Dragon-tree, once believed by scientific men to have come from 
the East, but now recognised as belonging exclusively to the “islands 
of Atlantis.” It is found in Madeira and Porto Santo, where it was 
certainly never taken by man; it is found in Palma, and all over 
Teneriffe, while in India it is absent. It gives the best kind of 
“‘dragon’s blood,” a kind of purple resin used for dyes and io 
medicine. One particular tree, which existed 4,000 years ago, is 
declared to be in life at this day, identified by historical description. 
Quite a short time since—in its lifetime, that is to say, about the 
year 1500, when Spain took possession of the islands—this tree 
was declared to measure 48 feet in circumference close to the 
ground. It was spoken of by a Spanish traveller as early as 1350, 
and it has lived to be photographed in the nineteenth century. A 
twig nearly 10 feet in circumference was broken off in a storm, 
and somebody carried it off for the benefit of Kew Gardens. 
Humboldt put down its age as 10,000 years. Botanical science 


thoughtful readers reflect how much more goes to make the life of 
a nation than any government cansupply. From what a rich soil 
in the past has our English liberty sprung, and how manifold 
have been the influences, religious and literary, as well as military 
and political, which enable us to hang together as a people to- 
day, being, in spite of all our faults and difficulties and oppressions, 
yet suffered to subsist, yet truly ‘‘ members one of another!” 





A RUSSIAN BECKET.* 
TueseE “ Replies” are a part of the documents of a remarkable 
trial which commenced in the year 1660, and resulted in 
the degradation and imprisonment of the Patriarch Nicon, 
| who had been a kind of Becket to the Tsar, his patron. 
| This transaction was in itself a revolution, for the position 
|of the acknowledged Head of the Russian Church, incom- 
patible as Alexis may have deemed it with his own 
sovereignty, was not to be assailed without an extensive 
‘subversion of canonical and constitutional precedents. But for 
| all common human digestion, these documents require a some- 
what fuller historical introduction than that with which Mr. 
Palmer has favoured us in this volume. His index and 
appendixes show, nevertheless, the most comprehensive study 
of his subject, and the deficiencies of his editing seem chiefly 
| attributable to an eagerness to vent bis own auti-State-Church 











classes it among the asparagus; but a learned Frenchman, M. de | opinions, and to write oracularly about the doom prepared for 
Michel, insists that it isin some sort animal. ‘ He has found in | apostacy, Hellenism, Anglicanism, &c., within the space that he 
the tissue, between the bark and the stem, an utricular layer, | should have used to follow closely the fortunes of the war (between 
which he has examined with a powerful microscope, and he has | Church and State) in the one particular episode he bas brought 
seen living granules, excessively small, produced in it. These | before us. It will be divined that the disquisitions in Mr. Palmer's 
granules move, come together, and form fresh utricles.” This | nominal introduction are palpably one-sided, and that he has 
dragon-tree, whether beast or vegetable, is a relic, says our author, deplored the encroachments of rulers on the autonomy and 
of the earlier world, co-habitaut with the monstrous animals | embryonic autocracy of the Greek clergy, without any considera- 
which have vanished from the scene, with the exception of oue or | tion of the clergy’s encroachments in secular polity, or the con- 
two species like the rhinoceros, of whom it was once said that | sequences that might have been involved in their proceeding 
‘the looked as if God had forgotten him.” /unresisted. We must acknowledge that he apologises for alt 

To pass to a totally different subject, our readers will be | omissions by promising a further publication on the life of Nicon ; 
astonished to hear that the Islands possess a very active press; | and he excuses the absence of such an epitome as we now miss by 
‘a remarkable fact in a country ruled by a despotic monarchy, remarking, that ‘we have had enough of histories which represent 
naturally inimical to the spread of knowledge.” ‘There are eight | only the views of their writers, and which are the more misleading 


newspapers in Teneriffe, comprising ‘‘ two liberal political papers, the more talent and research are displayed in their composition. 
one official bulletin, one of local interest, one of public education ; 
three times a month appears a publication in the form of a review, 
disseminated by the Society of Friends of the Country. This re- 
view treats of trade, commerce, navigation, statistics, agriculture, | 
science ; in short, of every possible occupation.” Every steamer | 
which touches at the Islands brings over the newest French and | 


| We prefer, therefore, to give documents so selected and put 
together that the history contained in them may stand out of itself 
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for those at least that are capable of being instructed by it.” 
According to this plan, we are expected to get our first historical 
instruction about a trial from the pleas of the defendant, includ- 
ing only a summary recapitulation of the charges and of the plain- 
tiff's arguments. The translator has, moreover, remarked, ‘* Weare 
doing like the epic poets who carry their readers at once in medias 
ves.” He seems rather to have followed the course Mr. Browning 
would have exemplified if the first parts issued of the Ring and 
the Book had all represented the same side of the controversy. 
But the very nature of Mr. Palmer’s illustrations betrays an 
imaginative proclivity, by which his researches in the philosophy 
of history seem to us to be too much characterised. We are con- 
tent, however this may be, to take up the commencement of the 
‘¢ Replies” as passively as we might the most graphic exordium 
of an epic or dramatic poem :— 

“In your preface [Nicon says to his adversaries] it is written, ‘Our 
Lord Jesus Christ has said, I am the way, and the life, and the truth,” 
&c.’ Why do ye begin from truth? Ye have written all that ye have 
written without regard to truth, as shall be shown farther on. But 
know that ye are of your father the Devil, and the lusts of your father 
ye willdo. Hoe was a murderer from the beginning, and abideth not in 
the truth, because there is no truth ia him. When he speaketh a lie he 
speaketh of his own, for he isa liar and the father of lies. Tell me, 
Simeon, what Scriptures led thee to bear witness against me of things 
thou knowest not, though the Lord says, ‘Judge not, that ye be not 
judged,’ &c.” 

There is an appearance in these sentences of scurrility, irrelevancy, 
and prolixity which we must own is extensively diffused through 
the 600 broad pages which contain the replies of the Humble Nicon. 
Only his scurrility becomes learned when he quotes the fathers 
and the canons, with their glosses, and the Apostolic Constitutions 
or the Donation of Constantine as glibly as he has done the above 
well-known texts ; and this fact is sufficient to make his depositions 
repay a cursory inspection, as well as almost any antiquarian 
matter. But thestyle and temper of the passage remind us forcibly 
of the last of several literary verdicts on Nicon, which his transla- 
tor has had the candour to refer to, as follows :—‘‘ Many say that 
he was deficient in Christian meekness; others that he was indis- 
creet, harsh, and impatient ; others, that he was a regular mujik.” 


After all, however, we are not criticizing an epic poem, nor a | 
personage created by human imagination; so that we have | 


no particular interest in adhering to our first impressions regarding 
the hero’s character. Let us see how they may be affected by a 
few memoranda concerning his life and trial which we have put 
together by comparing our translator’s index with Mouravieff’s 
history of the Church of Russia. (We shall not deviate from Mr. 
Palmer’s mode of transcribing Russian names, though we often 
find it very irregular, as in ‘‘ Michaelovich,” where ch stands for 
two different letters, an aspirate and a sibilant; and in 
* Basilivich,” where ) and v stand for the same letter.) 

Alexis Michaelovich ascended the throne in 1645, after the long 
reign of the first Romanoff, being at that time in his seventeenth 
- year. Nicon was the son of a peasant, whose home he once secretly 

quitted for the purpose of becoming a monk. He was prevailed 
‘on to return and marry, was ordained a parish priest, and removed 
to Moscow. He lost all his children, and within ten years retired 
to a monastery, having persuaded his wife to do likewise. After 
connecting himself with three communities in succession (so far as 
was consistent with his peculiar austerities) he became hegoumen 
of Kojeozersk, and subsequently undertook an errand in Moscow, 
where he found favour with Alexis, and was promoted in 1646 to 
be archimandrite of the Novospas, and in 1648 to be Metropolitan 
of Novgorod. He had already received many peculiar tokens of 
the Tsar’s confidence, and began to exercise some influence in the 
civil administration. In the same year Alexis promulgated a 
new code (professedly a mere digest of the civil and canon law), in 
which the judicial antonomy of the clergy was invaded by the estab- 
lishment of a ‘‘ Monastery Court,” consisting of lay members, but 
empowered to judge ‘in civil suits against spiritual persons and in 
mattersconcerning their property.” This code, which we may call the 
Russian ‘ Constitutions of Clarendon,” was subscribed not only 
_ among the laity, but by the then Patriarch, and all his clergy, 





had been elected. He consented only on certain conditions, viz. 

that the Tsar and the Boyars should promise and vow in the 
Church to obey him in spiritual matters, and suffer him to govern 
the Church according to the canons. Here was an ominous trang. 
action for the Monastery Court, but for a time nothing seems to 
have been said on that subject. 

The new Patriarch had the co-operation of Alexis in his own 
correction of the Russian canonical books; and he, on his part, 
helped the Tsar materially in the negotiations by which the 
Ukraine was united to Russia. Alexis accordingly treated him 
at this time with great deference, and pressed him to accept the 
title of Great Hossoudar or Lord. But Nicon vexed him by 
refusing to consecrate a bishop for Lithuania, which wasa country, 
he said, beyond his jurisdiction. After this he had to reprove the 
‘Tsar for some uncanonical ordinances (as about the burial of 
impenitent felons), and above all, for setting the Monastery 
Court in action; but a deaf ear was now turned to the 
Patriarch’s exhortations. After receiving various affronts, he 
proceeded in July, 1658, to testify in the Cathedral, as before 
God and the Church, that the Tsar had broken his oath. 
He then quitted Moscow, relinquishing the performance of 
his public functions, and ‘gave place to wrath,” as he 
afterwards represented, by retiring to the Voskresensk 
monastery within his own diocese. It was now alleged that 
he had renounced the patriarchate; but in his ‘‘ Replies” we find 
him denying that he used any words to that effect ; neither did 
he, as he here insists, abandon his robe, though he put it aside 
in the usual manner after the completion of the Liturgy. Alexis 
received him as a patriarch on one subsequent occasion; yet he 
presently convoked a synod to declare the office vacant. ‘The 
prelates were inclined to satisfy the Tsar's desires, but they 
hesitated to pass sentence on their own ecclesiastical superior 
(against whom several minor charges had been trumped up). 
Hereupon they accepted the intervention of Paisius Ligarides, 
ex-patriarch of Gaza, who was recommended by the Patriarch of 
Constantinople, but by Nicon’s account of his antecedents appears 
to have been rather a disreputable person. The president of the 
synod, the Boyar Streshneff, demanded the opinion of Paisius on 
| various points of law, which are comprised in the ‘‘ Questions 
and Answers” referred to in the title-page of the volume 
before us. We have not space to enter into the history of 
the synod, or into the results of its decisions for the unfortunate 
Nicon. We will add only afew words on the ‘‘ Replies ” themselves, 
in which the Patriarch acknowledges no jurisdiction to which he 
should submit, and spares the persons of none of his adversaries. 
He claims an authority higher than the Tsar’s, and emphatically 
denounces the latter as an usurper of the Church’s rights and a 
plunderer of God’s inheritance. He shows that Paisius has in- 
curred the ceusures and curses of the Church for assuming 
authority beyond his diocese. He tells Streshneff he is an impious 
man for teaching bis dog to imitate the attitude of a priest be- 
stowing his benediction. The chief interest of the ‘‘ Replies ” will be 
found in the resolute and consistent enunciation of a doctrine of 
theocracy, which would look respectable if we could see an end or 
limit to its consequences. On the other hand, Paisius feels the 
need of a supreme secular power in the interests of order, 
and says, respecting the jurisdiction of the Monastery Court, 
‘the judgments of other men than ourselves are best.” 
But in other places he is too often forced to support his 
views with far-fetched arguments and frivolous illustrations ; 
his quotations from the classical poets are treated by Nicon 
with a severity somewhat barbaric. The prolixity of the 
defendant will be excused when the reader surveys the whole 
extent and the grave social and political import of his theory of 
Christianity and Christian government. We must excuse, on the 
same grounds, the bitterness of the controversy, in which there was 
'some apparent reason to think the most sacred interests of 
posterity had been invaded. We must excuse even the somewhat 
| narrowminded hints which Mr. Palmer throws out respecting the 


apy : : 
| moral of this trial, in consideration of the large and accurate study 
} 











not excepting Nicon, though he pleads subsequently that he was | of ecclesiastical precedents displayed in his appendix. We must 
overruled by his superiors in acknowledging laws which were | further recommend all possessors of Mouravieff’s History of the 
destined to be the principal source of his dissensions with his | Church of Russia to consult the ‘* Replies of Nicon” as a check 
sovereign. Meantime, he went on rendering the latter important upon many paragraphs of that author, in which the fear of the 
services. In 1650 he appeased, at the risk of his life, a great | censorship has probably caused him to give a too pleasant account 
insurrection in Novgorod; and in 1652 he suggested and superin- of the personal relations between the Patriarch and the ‘Tsar. 
tended the translation of the relics of the Russian St. Philip, thus | = 

gratifying the Tsar by making atonement for the violent deed of | 

his ancestor, John the Terrible. He founded the Voskresensk and CURRENT LITERATURE. 


In 1652 | 








Miscellanies. Collected and edited by Earl Stanhope. Second Series. 


other monasteries, to which Alexis became a benefactor. 
(Murray).—Lord Stanhope is more than justified in his hope that some 


he was entreated by Alexis to accept the patriarchate, to which he 
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of these papers will be found to interest more than one class of readers. 
The first of them relates to a very curious episode in the later life of 
Lady Mary Wortley-Montagu. There is a graphic account by Canning 
of his first interview with Pitt, and some interesting letters from or 
about the “heayen-born statesman” when he was living at Walther 
Castle. One from Lady Hester Stanhope describes a phase of his life 
of which one has scarcely heard. “Mr. Pitt,” writes his niece, “goes 
through the fatigue of a drill-serjeant.” He was acting Colonel of a | 
regiment of yolunteers,—the year was 1803, and Napoleon was lying 
with his army of invasion on the other side of the Channel. Nearer our 





own days, and therefore in a way still more interesting, are some 
letters from Hallam addressed to the editer The following is dated 
“Angust 1, 1845:"—“The Session is now closing, but I hear 
with more than usual dissatisfaction on every side; tho Reform Bill | 
chiefly, with other circumstances, has given us a constitution that does 
not work well. The annual complaint, that much is talked and little 
done, will recur more and more. The great cause is that nothing is 
thought too trifling to occupy the time of Parliament, and no member | 
too insignificant to bring it forward.” Then he goes on to speak of the | 
interference with the routine of Government, and of the accumulation 
of Private Bills. Since then we have had another Reform Bill, and the 
complaints are louder than ever. Another paper describes the house at 
Derby in which Prince Charles Edward had his head-quarters in the 
“ Forty-five.” The drawing-room was, in 1839, unchanged, exactly as 
it was when the council of war was held to decide “Advance or 
Retreat?” (Lord Stanhope, by the way, thinks that advance would 
have given them London.) Alas! a postscript, added a few years 
afterwards, tells us that the house has vanished, taken down to enlarge 
a wharf. Not a single relic was preserved. “None of the gentlemen 
of Derby seemed to have felt the least interest in the matter.” Wecom- 
mend to the notice of scholars a paper which seeks, and we think 
successfully, to show that the viola of the ancients was the “iris.” The 
“ viole” in Ovid’s 

“ Ut si quis violas, si quare papayer in horto, 

Liliaque impingat,” | 
would certainly seem to be a flower of the kind, from the company they 
are in, and as governed by impingat. 


When I was Young. By Charles Camden. (Strahan.)—A capital | 
book of sketches, short tales, &e., by an author who knows how to | 
write for boys. “ Mooching,” a local word for “playing truant,” is 
particularly admirable, though we are inclined, in the interests of order, 
to protest against the lenity with which this very heinous offence is 
spoken of. Capital, too, is the story of how the hero with his young 
friends dragged up a great log from the beach, by way of a present to 
a favourite shopkeeper in the village who had a pleasant way of giving | 
away her sweetmeats to the children. And how pathetic is the ending, 
when the seafaring husband comes home !— 

“ Wanting to take his wife by surprise, he had not looked in at the 
Bull, or any cottage he had passed, he had met no one that he knew 
upon the road ; and so the first thing he said, after he had hugged his 
wife was, ‘Where are the young uns, Patty,—abed? Wake ’em up. 
I’ve got some presents for em in my pockets.’ ” 

The “ young uns ” were “abed ” in the churchyard, all drowned together. 
Vol. I. The Baptismal Covenant. By 
the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Lyttelton. (W. W. Gardner.)—There isa very | 
welcome air of reality about this little book. It is intended to be used 
especially in preparing the young for Confirmation, but it might be 
studied with great advantage by clergymen and teachers and parents 
for the general purposes of instruction in Christian doctrine. It con- | 
tains eight chapters, modelled on the Confirmation Service and the 
Church Catechism, all characterised by a sincere thoughtfulness, and 
by considerate sympathy with the difficulties of young Christians. 
The instruction is given partly in the form of a dialogue between the 
teacher and the pupil, and questions are appended to each chapter 
which may be answered on paper or otherwise by the pupil. Those 
who have been repelled by the technical and traditional phrasing of 
religious manuals will find in this little work a constant endeavour | 
to connect doctrinal terms with the experience of life and with modern | 
ways of thinking, Rational explanations are given of the meaning of 

original sin, of renunciation, of the imitation of Christ, and generally of | 
the baptismal calling. The book is far, however, from being rationalistic | 
im tone ; it is orthodox and unalarming, and pervaded by earnest 

pastoral feeling. People are constantly inquiring for books in which the 

better kind of theology is adapted to the practical instruction of the 

young and the simple. Here is one such book, modest in its pretensions, 
and somewhat irregular in its structure, not quite so directly useable as | 
some teachers would desire, but containing much which any one who 
has to give instruction may find interesting and useful. 

_ Lwenty Years Ago. Edited by the Author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman.” (Sampson Low and Co.)—This book is said to be “from 
the journal of a girl in her teens ;” and the editor tells us, nor will any | 
reader find it difficult to believe, that it is litte else than a transcript | 
from such a journal, actually kept and handed over to her without any | 
idea of its being published. The subject of the autobiography goes to | 
Paris to visit a sister, newly widowed, and still in her first youth. The | 
time is the eve of the coup d'état of 1851, Of that event, as it struck a | 
young English girl of very strong prepossessions in favour of liberty, | 





Aids to Christian Education. 


| subject would suggest. 


| one a strong feeling of repulsion. 


we have a remarkably graphic and interesting account; and there are 
capital sketches of French life, both in Paris and in the provinces. 
Everything in the book has a very life-like aspect, and, we should add, 
a charm which the life-like does not always possess. 

Jean Jarousseau, the Pastor of the Desert. By Eugene Pelletan. 
Translated by Lieutenant-Colonel E. H. de I'Hoste. (H. S. King.)— 
M. Pelletan is, we are told, the grandson of the Protestant pastor 
whose story he tells. The period which he has chosen for the time of 


| his narrative is the early part of the reign of Louis XVL, when the 


Protestant population had been reduced to their very lowest pitch of 
misery by eighty years of persecution, but were just on the eve of gain- 
ing some measure of toleration. The story introduces a certain gay 
Marquis de Maisson, on his way to join the American Army of Independ- 
ence, who is entertained by the pastor. The internal economy of the 
household is described with not a little pathos and humour. Economy 
indeed it was, in the ordinary sense of the word. “A soft-boiled egg 
made a meal for the elders of the party, and in it each child dipped ite 
piece of bread in turns. In summer, the one egg in common was re- 
placed by a cherry, which the mother rubbed over each porson’s slice of 
bread ; and a tolerably respectable effect was produced by the slight 
rose-tint thus spread over the surface. This proceeding was all 
the more ingenious, as it provided the resource of dry bread, to be 
inflicted as a punishment when needed.” The Marquis goes on his way, 
highly indignant at the way in which his Protestant friends are 
persecuted, and leaving with the pastor a letter of introduction to M. de: 
Malesherbes, to be used in case of need. The need occurs, for the 
kindly old governor who had protected M. Jarousseau leaves the pro- 
vince for a time, and his place is filled by a bigot. After many things 
suffered, the pastor makes his way to Paris—his journey is amusingly 
described—and coutrives to have an interview, first with de Malesherbes, 
and then with the King himself. Toleration for his communion is more 
than he can persuade Louis to allow, but he gets a licence for himself 
which will have the effect of protecting him from annoyance. The 
scenes at Court are not so much to our taste as the simpler parts of the 
narrative which describe the life in the “ desert,” but the book is a very 
interesting one, written with much foree and vivacity. 

Insanity and its Treatment. By G, Fielding Blandford, M.D. (Oliver 
and Boyd.)—This volume consists of lectures delivered by Dr. Bland- 
ford to a class at St. George’s Hospital. But though they treat the 
subject professionally, they are such as any reader who may feel an 
interest in it may peruse with advantage. When we say “any reader,” 


| we mean, of course, to imply the limitation which the nature of the 


To criticise the book in detail would be going 
beyond our province. Generally, we may say that it leaves the impres- 
sion of much soundness and good-sense. “ Mad doctors” have been 
somewhat discredited by the extravagant theories, dangerous to all our 
conceptions of responsibility, which they have been lately putting forth. 
The volume before us ought to do something to rehabilitate them. Dr. 
Blandford is calm, rational, and candid, is carried away by no hobbies, 
and, in fact, displays a genuinely scientific temper. 

The Daughters of Syria. Edited by the Rev. H. B. Tristram. 
(Seeleys.)—The book is farther described as “A Narrative of Efforts. 
by the late Mrs. Bowen Thompson for the Evangelisation of the Syrian 
Females.” Mrs. Thompson arrived at Beirfit very shortly after the ~ 
massacre of the Christian population of the Lebanon. Her work lasted as. 
nearly as possible nine years, for she died of an illness which was aggra- 


| vated by incessant toil in October, 1869. During that time she had donea 


great work, not only among the Maronite Christians, who were the first 
objects of her mission, but among the Druse, Jewish, and Turkish 


populations. The story of how it was done and what it effected is told 


| by extracts from Mrs. Thompson’s own letters and diaries; we-need 


hardly say that it is exceedingly interesting, nothing in it more so than 
the success which this good and wise woman had in overcoming the 
prejudices of Turkish . officials. A testimonial from the “ Mufti of 
Beirfit ” to the excellence of a school founded and managed by Christians. 
is indeed a surprising document. 

The Country of the Dwarfs. By Paul du Chaillu. (J. C. Hotten.)— 
M. du Chaillu puts a critic into some difficulty. If he would give a 
word of preface to the effect, “all this true,” or “all this romance,” or 
“this is a mixture of truth and romance,” he would deserve our thanks. 
We are quite willing to accept his word implicitly, but it is too much 
for a reviewer's sagacity to determine between fact and fiction in a book 
on such a subject as this. No stay-at-home critic who has the least 
regard for his reputation would pretend to say whether any one particular: . 
incident related about a country so bizarre, so full of marvels as Africa, 
is or is not true. The “Dwarfs” are certainly a very strange race, 
but we do not know that they are much stranger than the Lapps. As 


' for the interest of the book, we scarcely know what to say. In one way 


it bears out its title of a “new work of stirring adventure,” but there 
is something inexpressibly dreary about these descriptions of African 
life. The strange weird atmosphere, full of all sorts of devilries and 
enchantments, like that which Hawthorne makes in his New-Engjand 
scenes, but utterly wanting in all that is refining and ennobling, gives 
But that is not M. du Chaillu’s 
fault; in one sense, when we regard the faithfulness of the picture 
which he gives us, it is his merit. 
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Beeton's Science, Art, and Literature: a Dictionary of Universal 
Information. Vol. 1.,A—G. (Ward, Lock, and Tyler.)—We felt that 
there was little room for criticism on the book before us when we read 
the closing sentence of the editor’s preface. 
in the fullness and clearness of its information, and fertile in the abund- 
ant mass of materials for thought and work, ‘ BEETon’s DICTIONARY OF 
Science, Art, and Literature’ has claims upon the public estimation 
which it has never failed to receive, and which the volame now com- 
pleted will strengthen and confirm.” It seemed almost profane to 
examine so wonderful a book, ‘Unique in its aims!” “Alone in the 
fullness and clearness of its information !” 
presumptuously daring as to Jay a sacrilegious hand on a thing so 
supremely excellent? Why, it must be the Bible of the nineteenth 
century. But what is there that an irreverent criticiser will not dare ? 
We ventured to dip into the Great Book, and found, if we may dare to 
#ay 80, some things not so “ full and clear” as weexpected. Here is the 
example given of an “ Adfected Equation,” 2°—p2*+q x a+b; a some- 
what eccentric-looking expression, especially as regards the last term, 
and wanting, if we might venture to suggest it, the usual formality of 
the sign of equality. It is probably a severe satire on the too prevalent 
custom of “ fortifying” wines, that under the head of “ alcoholometry ” 
brandy is reckoned among the wines. Is not this a new reading of 
ecclesiastical times and seasons, that the ashes used on Ash Wednesday 
are “those of the palms consecrated on the Palm Sunday before”? 
Here, again, is a statement about the “casura,” which we sincerely 
hope will not get any of Mr. Beeton’s young friends at school into 
trouble. ‘It (the cwsura) always renders the syllable on which it falls 
long, though it may be properly short.” It occurs to us that if one of 
the more advanced of these young gentlemen had been asked to cast 
his eye over the Latin and Greek derivations of the “ Book,” it 
might have been made a little more perfect than it is. He 
might have suggested, for instance, that “mao” in Greek does not 
mean “to move ;” and that the derivation of “amethyst” may be traced 
beyond the “Latin, amethysius” to the curiously significant Greek 
a-ysévw; and, if he had been pretty well up in his French, might have 
improved this version of 

** Passant, ne pleure point mon sort; 
Si je vivais, tu serais mort:” 


“ Dry your tears, passer-by; 
If I lived, you should die.” 


Seriously, the book contains an amazing amount of information in a 
small space, much of it, doubtless, valuable enough; not being omni- 
scient, though exercising the craft of criticism, we looked at a few things 
about which we happened to know, with a not wholly satisfactory result ; 
but we have no wish or power to pass judgment on the book as a whole. 
Only this we can safely say,—the preface is intolerable. 

A Handbook of Sewage Utilization. By Ulick Ralph Burke. (E. 
and F. N. Spon.)—This is a compact and handy little book, showing 
what are the chief evils of our present state of anarchy as regards 
sanitary questions, and what steps have been taken to bring about a 
remedy. Mr. Burke has made use of official publications, such as the 
reports of the Sewage and the Rivers’ Pollution Commissions, and he’ 
states concisely and impartially the principles upon which the main 
schemes for utilising the sewage of our towns are based. The grow- 
ing importance of this question, which appears from Mr. Disraeli’s 
prominent allusion to it in his speech at Manchester, and from the 
different bills which have been either introduced or promised this 
session, makes the book singularly appropriate at the present time, and 
sill add to its usofulness. 
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Arias (Father), Virtues of Mary, Mother of (tod, 16mo ... 
Arnold (M.), A Bible Reading for Schools, 18mo ....., 
Augustine (Bp. of Hippo), Anti-Pelagian Writings, vol 1. . & T. Clark) 
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Irish Land Act (The), Will England Demand It, 12mo sereeessesseeee( Whittaker) 1/¢ 
Jones (R. C.), Hymns of Duty and Faith, 12m0...........+....... (Whitfield) 3.6 
Commentary on the Books of Kings, translated, 8vo (T. & T. Clark) 10/6 

Keil (C. F.), Commentary on Daniel, translated by Easton, 8vo (T. & T. Clark) 10/6 
Kelly (C. A.), Delhi and other Poems, Cr 8V0 ........0.cccceeseeeesee (Longman & Co.) 40 
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Lorimer (J.), Institutes of Law, 8vo (T. & T. Clark) 14/9 
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Reade (Charles), It is Never too Late to Mend, cr 8vo_ ............ Ward & Lock) 2/¢ 
Ritschl (A.), History of Christ. Doc. of Justification, 8vo (Edmonston & Douglas) 12/0 
Rogers (C.), A Century of Scottish Life, 12mo ...........0+ encecenes +--(Griffin & Co.) 2/6 
Schoolboys’ Letters for Copying and Dictation, 8V0............:s0.s0-se00« (Stanford) 2/6 
Smith (R.), The Society of Jesus, &C., 890 .......csccsceereeceesenee -..(G. Shrimpton) 4/0 
Spike (E.), Law of Master and Servant, by C. H. Bromby, 12mo (Shaw & Sons) 5/0 
Taylor (C.), The Geometry of Conics, part 1, cr 8vo ...... (Deighton, Bell, & Co.) 3/6 
Tennyson (A.), Works, vol 4, Library Edition, 3vo (Strahan) 10/6 
Try Again, and other Stories, by A. L, O. E., 18mo ..........006 erccccecccces (Nelson) 1/0 
Twain (Mark), A Curious Dream, and other Sketches, 12mo . --(Routledge) 1/0 
GEE. DENI, TIED ncn sc scustenrenntinenesenipcicceinenrenmeseenttneucsiind Longman) 2/0 
Walker (J.), The Theology and Theologians of Scotland, royal 8yo(T.&T. Clark) 6/6 
Wetherfield (G. M.), Supplement to Notes on Liquidations, &c......... (Longman) 1/0 
Wright (Ned), Incidents in the Life of, by Leach, 12mo (Hodder & Stoughton) 2/0 











LYONS SILKS. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY invite the attention of their customers and the 
public to their very large stock of LYONS and BRITISH SILKS, which contains 
more Novelties than for some seasons past. The increased facilities for the trans- 
mission of Goods now afforded by the postal arrangements enable them to 
represent by means of patterns the whole of their extensive and costly stock. 
A Case, containing patterns of every reliable description in PLAIN and FANCY 
SILKS, both in BLACK and COLOURED, from 60s to £20 the dress, forwarded 
on ——— 

DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street and Welbeck Street, London; 
and Quai St. Clair, Lyons. 

NEW FASHION BOOK. 

The Fourth Series of the NEW FASHION BOOK is now ready. This Edition 

is enlarged, and contains Engravings, with descriptions and estimates, of the latest 


Novelties in MANTLES, COSTUMES, MILLINERY, &c., for the present Season. 
Post free for Six Stamps. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 





g whic late between the teeth contain animal and 
vegetable parasites, and that the tooth-powders, pastes, and washes in general 
use have no effect upon these. 


Messrs. GABRIEL'S Coralite Tooth-Paste (1s 6d), Royal Dentifrice (1s 6d), and 
Odontalgique Elixir (5s), (obtainable of every respectable Chemist and Perfumer) 
completely destroy and remove these animalcul#, and also preserve and beautify 
the Teeth. 


hat 


ICROSCOPICAL investigation has proved that the decay- 
in, 





Prepared only by 
MESSRS. GABRIEL, 
(THE OLD-ESTABLISHED DENTISTS,) 


LONDON—64 LUDGATE HILL, CITY, 
AND 56 HARLEY STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 


Where they are daily in attendance, and adminster the Nitrous Oxide Gas 
in connection with their Painless System of Dentistry. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.C. 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. Per ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ° we 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) ie 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... ove ww» 5/0 
Straw Paper, “ Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ... ove oe on SO 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolscap ... ove ove ove ose een we 6/6 
Letter Paper for Scribbling one. plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The ** Vellum Wove Club-House” Note... oid ove eve Jive quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


OYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. —Proprietor, 

Mr. Fredk. Strange.—These Gardens are NOW OPEN for the season 

1872. Omnibuses, tramways, and rail from all parts of London to twelve o'clock 

p.m. Open for Promenade at one o'clock daily. INDOOR ENTERTAINMENTS, 

commencing at three o'clock, Grand Concerts, by artistes of the very highest 

celebrity. gorgeous Ballets, splendid scenery. OUTDOOR AMUSEMEN 's.— 

Promenade Concerts, Military Bands, Boating on the Lake, Cosmoramic Views, 

Archery, Croquet, Gymnastic Sports, Steam Circuses, Swings, and Grotto of Stalac- 
tites. In the evening a brilliant display of Fireworks. 
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CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. LIQUID. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. WOOL. 
CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. WADDING. 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 








TODDY 


The LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distilleries 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 
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AU DE VIE.—This pure Pale Brandy, 

18s per gallon, is exceedingly free from acidity, 

a very superior to the recent importations of 
po r dozen—HENRY BRETT and CO., 


8: 
Cognac. ival's Distillery, Holborn Bars. Established 


1829. 


UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 
Royal Iris Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, Ww.c. 





SPECTATOR. 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Established in 1797. 
70 Lombard St., City, & 57 Charing Cross, Westminster, 


| en 





DIRECTORS. 
Henry R. Brand, Esq.,M.P.| Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. Esq. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. | Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 
Henry Farquhar, Esq. .P., F.R.S. 
Charles Emanuel Good- | John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 


hart, Esq. | Dudley Robert Smith, Esq. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
Esq., M.P. | M. Wyvill, jun., Esq. 


This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 
Moderate rates of Premium, with Participation in 





INAHAN’S.LL.WHISKY.— 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 

is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY,” 
on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 


Street, W. 








ESTABLISHED 1780. 


ICHARD PARKIN and CO. invite 
attention to their Large and Varied STOCK of 
WINES and SPIRITS, which are capsuled and labelled 
with their Name and Trade Mark, 
R 17380 P 
(The 1780 enclosed in a diamond.) 
and they solicit with every confidence a comparison 
as to Price and Quality. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CLARET ....,....0+20188 per doz. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s SHERRY ., ..243 per doz. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s HOCK ...... -24s per doz. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CHAMPAGNE ......488 per doz. 
Railway Carriage Paid. No Charge for Bottles and Cases. 
Price Lists and every information on application. 
38}, 39, 40 Bedford Street, and 22, 23, 25, 26 Maiden 
Lane, Strand, London. 





Four-fifths or Eighty per Cent. of the Profits. 

Low Rates without Participation in Profits, 

LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on ap- 
proved Security, in sums of not less than £500, 

ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 
£100 for the whole term of life:— 

Without; With | 
Age. Profits. | Profits. Age. Profits.| Profits. 


Without | With 








15 |£111 of£115 0|| 40 | £21810 £3 6 5 
20 11310) 119 3} 50 409 410 7 
30 | 2 4 0 210 41 60 | 6 10| 67 4 


ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 





HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The SIXTY-EIGHTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall 
East, from 9 till 7. Admittance, Is ; Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 





WHITEHEAD'S 
yen SOUP SQUARES, ready 
for immediate use, and most nutritious. Sold by 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E.C. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 








LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably cistinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 





ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- 
rance, by using the celebrated “* UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


| EATING’S PERSIAN INSECT- 

DESTROYING POWDER.—Fieas, Moths, Bugs, 
Cockroaches, and all other Insects destroyed by this 
Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic animals. 
Sold in packets,1s; tins, 2s 6d and 4s 6d each, by 
THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
all Chemists, 











OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
, AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
inent Chemists, ded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 
Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 








OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
Tance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


| 0 oe EFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 
proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

c DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 








™ | EEP AWAY the DOCTOR” is a 

sensible old English saying. People follow 
the advice, and en:ure a good state of health by the 
simple process of t .... 1g PARR’S LIFE PILLS, which 
promote appetite, | digestion, purify the blood, and 
may be resorted t t all times with perfect confidence. 
A small box, pric’ 13}d., contains 36 pills, showing it 
to be the mostec omical family medicine. 


draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


URE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for 
Gout, Lithia and Potass. 

Corks branded *R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 
and Wholesale of R. ELLis and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. Bast and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 








R. NAPIER’S EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 
cases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Hemorrh oidal 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 
all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most 
| happy results have been obtained by their use in all 
the above affections. 
Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 


ing testimonials. 
Sold in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 

stamps extra, from 
T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 





OUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole Medal, 
Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and sup- 
plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 


BOUDAULT'S PEPSINE {pring 
A very convenient form for persons travelling. 





HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris, 


A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 


ONSUMPTION, WASTING, 
IMPERFECT DIGESTION. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent re- 
medial agents. They are the only remedies yet known 
for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil and pre- 
venting nausea, while they also efficiently supply the 

lace of the oil when the stomach cannot tolerate it. 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which ac- 
| company each bottle, price from 2s to 21s. 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 
and all Chemists. 

Note name and trade mark on each bottle. 

















OUT and RHEUMATISM.—The 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 

quickly relieved and cured in a few days by that cele- 

brated medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 

| PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement 

| during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 

| attacking any vital part. 

| Sold by all medicine Vendors, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d 





| per box, or obtained throught any Chemist. 


be sent on application, as being preferable to publish- | 





HE BRITISH and FOREIGN 
WATER and GAS WORKS COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Capital, £800,000, in 80,000 shares of £10 each. First 
issue, 40,000 shares. £1 payable on application. No 
further payment until required, of which due notice 
will be given. 

DrrRecTors. 


Louis F. Floersheim, Esq. 
Thomas Howe, Esq. 
Henry Labouchere, Esq. 
Ralph L. Lo Esq. 
Joseph Quick, Esq. 
Philip Rose, Esq. 
J. Staniforth, Esq. 
BANKERS. 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co. 
The National Bank of Scotland. 
ENGINEERS. 
Messrs. Joseph Quick, and Son, Westminster 
Chambers, 
Edward Woods, Esq., Storey’s Gate, Westminster. 
SOvIcITors. 
Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton, and Co, 6 Victoria 
Street, Westminster. 
Messrs. Ashurst, Morris, and Ce., 6 Old Jewry, E.C. 
SECRETARY, PRO TEM.—W. B. Morris, Esq. 
Temporary Offices—No. 7, Lothbury. 


PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has for its object the construction 
and carrying out of Water and Gas Works, and any 
other works in connection therewith, in those cities 
and towns in Great Britain and abroad, where the 
introduction of a supply of Gas and Water is demanded, 
and is certain to be a ded with profitable results. 

It is formed upon a similar basis to that of the 
British and Foreign Tramways Company ; and it is in- 
tended, where practicable, that its operations should be 
carried on in connection with it. 

Negotiations are already advanced for obtaining or 
taking over on favourable terms valuable concess 
for the supply of water and gas iu several important 
places abroad. 

The returns obtained from undertakings of this 
nature, when judiciously carried out, are well kuown, 
and no revenue is more certain or better 5 

The intention of the page om A generally is to make 
use of its own capital in obtaining concessions and 
arranging, either by its own employés or through sub- 
contractors, for the construction of the works, and as 
soon as their development is secured and the results 
can be safely calculated, to dispose of the same from 
time to time in the localities, or elsewhere, as may be 
found desirable, realising a bonus for the risks and 
trouble incurred, and a fair contractors’ profit upon the 
cost of construction. 

In some instances it may be found desirable to com- 
plete and carry out the works, and test their value by 
the experience of actual working before disposal, but 
in any case the public will be protected against un- 
sound or unremunerative projects. 

It is not intended to lock up the capital of the Com- 
pany in the permanent retention of any of the works 
undertaken. 

Calls will only be made as required for undertak- 
ings actually secured. 

The Company is entirely free from any engage- 
ments, direct or indirect, with contractors, and will 
therefore carry out such works as it may undertake on 
the best possible terms for cash, and it is believed that 
the experience and connections of the Founders will 
greatly facilitate its foreign negotiations. " 

It is provided by the Articles that of the surplus 
profits over 10 per cent. on the paid-up capital, 5 per 
cent. shall go to the Directors (in addition to a fixed 
payment of £150 a year to each), and 15 per cent. of 
the same surplus to the Founders, thereby identifyi: 

all parties with the success of the undertaking, an 
leaving 80 per cent. of the surplus profits for the Share- 
holders. 

Applications for shares in the annexed Form may 
be deposited with the Bankers, accompanied by the 
deposit of £1 per Share to be paid thereon. 

If no allotment should be made the deposit will be 
returned without deduction. 

Copies of the Memorandum and articles of associa- 
tion lie for inspection at the offices of the solicitors of 
the Company, Messrs. Baxter, Rose, Norton and Co., 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster; and Messrs. Ashurst 
Morris and Co., 6, Old Jewry, E.C. 

Prospectuses and forms of application may be ob- 
tained at the Offices of the Company, No, 7, Lothbury. 


May 23rd, 1872. 





THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN WATER AND GAS 
WORKS COMPANY (Limited). 
APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 

To be retained by the Bankers on Payment of the 
Deposit. 

To the Directors of the British and Foreign Water and 
Gas Works Company (Limited). 

Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum 
of £ , being a deposit of £1 per share, I 
request you to allot to me Shares of The 
British and Foreign Water and Gas Works Company 
(Limited), and I hereby agree to accept the same, or 
any smaller number that may be allotted to me, and to 
become a member of the Company, and I request you 
to place my name on the register of members in re- 
spect of the shares which may be allotted to me. 

Your obedient servant, 
Name 
Address in full 
Date 1872 


RITISH and FOREIGN WATER 

and GAS WORKS COMPANY, Limited— 
NOTICE is hereby given that the List of a grt 
for Shares in this Company will be CLOSED on 














| Monday next for London, and on Tuesday next for 


By order, 
W. B. MORRIS, Secretary, pro tem. 
May 23, 1872. 


the country. 
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UBLIN EXHIBITION, 1872, of 
Arts, Industries, and Manufactures, and Loan 
Museum of Art Treasures, under the immediate patron- 
age of her Majesty the QUEEN, will be OPENED 


on Wednesday, 5th June, 1872, by H.R.H. the Duke of | 


EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Tourist tickets by all railways. 





NIVERSITY of LONDON. | 


NOTICE is hereby given that the next Half-yearly 
Examination for MATRICULATION in this University 
will commence on MONDAY, the 24th of JUNE, 1872. 
In addition to the Metropolitan Examination, Provin- 
cial Examinations will be held at Owens College, 
Manchester; Queen’s College, Liverpool; Stonyhurst 
College ; St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw; Queen's Col- 
lege, Birmingham; St. Mary's College, Donnybrook ; 
and St. Patrick's College, Carlow. 

Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certifi- 
cate of Age to the Registrar (University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.) at least fourteen days 
before the commencement of the Examination. 


Candidates who pass the Matriculation Examination | 


are entitled to proceed to the Degrees conferred by the 
University in Arts, Laws, Science, and Medicine. The 
Examination is accepted (1) by the Council of Military 
Education in lieu of the Entrance Examination other- 
wise imposed on Candidates for admission to the 
Royal Military College at Sandhurst ; and (2) by the 
College of Surgeons in lieu of the Preliminary Exami- 
nation otherwise imposed on Candidates for its Fellow- 
ship. It is also among those Examinations of which 
some one must be passed (1) by every Medical Student 
on commencing his professional studies; and (2) by 
every person entering upon Articles of Clerkship to an 
Attorney, any such person Matriculating in the First 
Division being entitled to exemption from one year's 
service. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. 
May 25th, 1872. 


ISS GLYN’S RETURN from 
AMERICA.—Miss Glyn (Mrs. E. 8. Dallas) will 
ve a SERIES of FOUR SHAKSPERIAN READ- 
NGS at the Hanover-Square Rooms on the following 
dates, at Eight :—Monday next, May 27, from “ Antony 
and Cleopatra;” Friday, 7th June, from “The Mer- 
chant of Venice; Tuesday, 18th June, from “ Romeo 
and Juliet;" Friday, 28th June, from “Measure for 
Measure.” Tickets, 7s 6d, 5s, 2s 6d, and Is each, may 
be had at Mitchell's Royal Library, at Chappell and 
Co.'s, at the Rooms, of Miss Glyn, at Mr. Carter's, 6 
Hanover Square, and of the usual agents. 


NV R. MONCURE D. CONWAY will 

deliver a DISCOURSE on SUNDAY morning, 
the 26th inst., at SOUTH PLACE CHAPEL, Finsbury. 
Subject: “ The Parting of the Ways”; a Study on the 
— of John Stirling and F. D. Maurice. Service at 











PIRITUALISM MIRACLE.— 
GERALD MASSEY’'S THIRD LECTURE at St. 


GEORGE'S HALL, Langham Place, SUNDAY, MAY 


26th, at 3 o'clock. “The Birth, Life, Miracles, and | 298 6 


Character of Jesus Christ Reviewed from a fresh | 
Stand-point.” Admission 2s and 1s. | 


HE CENTRAL AGRICULTURAL | 
LABOURERS’ COMMITTEE, formed to Aid and 
Advise Labourers, to Promote Arbitration, and Extend 
Cc rative Agriculture, request public support, to | 
enable them to — a objects. 
ONES, 
HODGSON PRATT, | Hon. Sees. 
Treasurer—W. PARE, Chatfield House, Putney. 


HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Stands 

in its own grounds of five acres, extending to the 
Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest 
Marine Promenades attached to any hotel in the king- 








dom. 
The Building contains 240 Apartments. 
Cuisine excellent. Wines choice, 
Address, J, BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


_ IN THE PYRENEES. 


The PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY 
have arranged with the CHEMIN DE FER DU Mini for 
the issue of Tourists’ Tickets from 

LIVERPOOL to the PYRENEES and BACK 
(Via BoRDEAUX), 

Available for ONE MONTH, at the following rates: — 
First CLASS by Steamer and Railway ..... enceseee vere 10 
SBOOND CLASS by Steamer & First CLASS by Railway £7 

Including MAINTENANCE and VIN ORDINAIRE on the 








Passage to and from Bordeaux. 
The Sailing for MAy will be as under :— 
LUSITANIA, Capt. Hammill .,.29th May, at 1 p.m. 


The average duration of the Sea Passage is 2} days. 

Twenty Days are allowed for the journey by Railway 
from Bordeaux, and the time at that place may be 
extended by arrangement. 

Passengers are also booked at reduced rates to the 
following places :— 


MARSEILLES. Pav. 

TOULON. BAGNERES DE BIGORRE. 
CANNES. BIARRITZ. 

NICE. MADRID. 





Full particulars may be had on applying at the 
Offices of the Company, Harrington Street, Liverpool ; 
N. GRIFFITHS, TATE, and Co., Fenchurch House, 5 
Fenchurch Street, London; or MALCOLMS, MACGEORGE, 
and Co., 22 Exchange Square, Glasgow. 

W. J. CONLAN, Secretary. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 
—The GLADSTONE BAG is a Portmanteau and 
ressing Case combined; is also made as an Empty 
Travelling Bag. 
PORTMANTEAUS, DRESSING CASES, &c., at 
moderate prices, made on the premises, 
ELEGANCIES for PRESENTS. Catalogues post 





RAMERS’ THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM, originated by them, has been par- 
tially adopted by other firms, but is thoroughly 
carried out on a large and liberal scale only by 
themselves. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


AMERS’ GRANDS, six feet long, 
trichord throughout, are now produced in re- 
markably fine walnut, inlaid with tulip wood. 
They are also ebonized with gold lines on the 
top and sides. The prices of these unique in- 
struments are the same as the ordinary semi- 
grand. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


\RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 
guineas, of which the leading Musical Journal 
writes :—* The best Fifty-Guinea Oblique ever 
produced. '—Orchestra. 

CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


AMERS’ “MIGNON” 
(REGISTERED) PIANOFORTE: 40 guineas 
in rosewood, 45 guineas walnut. A very re- 
markable instrument. In size it is between 
the Pianette and the Cottage. It has a check 
action, steel bridge, and brass studs, with a 
power and brilliancy of tone hitherto unat- 
tained by any ordinary upright instrument. 
CRAMERS’, Regent Street, W. 


RAMERS’ CABINET ORGAN, with 
four stops, containing 156 pipes ; beautifal 
design, with diapered front pipes. Mahogany 
case, French polished, 6 feet high, 5 feet wide, 
and 3 feet deep. Price in dark-stained pine, 
65 guineas; in black walnut, 70 guineas; in 
oak, 80 guineas; and in dark mahogany, 85 
guineas. 

CRAMERS', Regent Street, W. 


EDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 
FURNITURE. — BEDSTEADS, IRON and 
| BRASS, and CHILDREN’S COTS, a very large 
assortment of 150 patterns on show, from 11s to £45. 
EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and warranted by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON. 





Vals 








C R 






























For Bedsteads. Width— ft. [4f.-Gin 5ft. 

£8.d/£s. £8, d. 

Best Alva under Mattresses ......... - 11 6). 16 .], 18. 

| Coloured WO] .,...s++00 |. 1 | 5.|1 86 

| Best Brown Wool eeefL 1 6/L 11 6/1 146 

| Good White Wool ; [2 7. 

Best ditto ....ccccee om 8. 

Good Horsehair . 1H 9: 

Best ditto ..... depepeeneentenamees 3./414. 

German Spring Hair Stuffing 5.4 76415. 
Best ditto, Elastic Sides ............ 5 15 .|6 


Se B. ° 5. 

Feather Beds, from 31s to 180s; Bolsters, 63 to 

1; ditto Pillows, 3s 6d to 13s; Down Pillows, 
10s 6d to 17s. 

URNITURE for Bed-rooms and 


Dining-rooms, complete suites in mahogany, fancy 
woods, polished and japanned deal, always on show. 


URNITURE for DINING-ROOMS.— 
An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining Tables, 


| Dinner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other 
| article of Dining-room Furniture is on View in the 


large Furniture Show-Rooms. Easy Chairs, a large 
selection, from 37s6d. Gilt Chimney and Pier Glasses, 
a large and new assortment, from 47s 6d. Catalogues 


post free. 
ILLIAM S&S. BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Roonis, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 14, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON 
will always undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 
DELIGHTFUL and LASTING 
Ps FRAGRANCE, with a Delicate and Clear Com- 
plexion, by using the celebrated ‘‘ UNITED SERVICE” 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


MRS. S. A. £5LBR's 


WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty, 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—At the 
change of seasons many persons feel oppressed 
without knowing why they are so. They are aware 
something within them is wrong, though they cannot 
detect the defective organ. A few doses of these power- 
fully purifying and eminently cooling Pills will restore 
regularity to every part of the system, will cast out all 
impurities lurking in the frame, and will thoroughly 
expel the last traces of the disorder, however hidden 
the disease may be, however obscure its cause. With 
Holloway’s medicine relief is insured without risk, 
erroneous action is rectifled without disturbing natural 
regularity, and health is reinstated, and with it the 
cheerful feelings which unmistakably tell the recent 
invalid that all within is right again. 














FISHER, 188 Strand, London, W.C. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETs, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and 0O., 
CARPET pena x 2g TO THE ROYAL 


F2 9 
35 & 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868, 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece, ‘ 





J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier, 114 

e to 120 Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill, Lon- 
don; also at Manchester, Liverpool, and Birmingham, 
OR the RACES.—For GENTLEMEN, 
—H. J. NICOLL’S light Half-Guinea Llama Dust 
Coats, also India Cloth, 25s ; Poplin Silk Coats, 52s 6d- 
Allied Waterproof Tweed Overcoats, 20s; if with Silk 





| in shapes and fabrics. 


Lapels, One Guinea each. In fine Melton Cloths, from 


two to three guineas. 

OR LADIES.—H. J. NICOLL’S 

specialities in Cloaks for Dust or Rain. Novelties 
Fashionable Riding Habits in 
various-coloured Tweed, Melton, and Superfine Cloths, 
from £3 3s to £8 83; Pantaloons, 3ls 6d; Hats 
Trimmed, from 21s; Fashionable Costumes for the 
Promenade, Yachting, or Travelling. Waterproof 
Tweed “Circular” Cloaks from One Guinea. Also 
“L’Utile,” “Killarney,” and “ Marine” Travelling 
Cloaks, Promenade Jackets and Paletots, exquisitely 
shaped. 

LONDON ADDRESSES: 114 to 120 Regent Street, and 
22 Cornhill. BRANCHES: 10 Mosley Street, Man- 
chester; 50 Bold Street, Liverpool; and 39 New Street, 
Birmingham. 


1 UDDEN MOURNING 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel toany 
part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders. They take with them dresses, bonnets, millinery, 
besides materials at ls per yard and upwards from the 
piece, all marked in plain figures, and at the same price 
as if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for household mourning at a great saving to 
large or small families. 
JAY'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 











AILEY’S IMPROVED BELTS.— 
Prize medal awarded for superiority of con- 
struction. Prices from 15s to 42s, Fall particulars 
and directions for measurement post free. Elastic 
stockings of every description, trusses, enemas, air and 
water beds, pillows, cushions, &c.—W. H. BAILEY 
and SON, 418 Oxford Street, London, W. Established 
1833. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN'- LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, aud 52s 6d; postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 528 6d ; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-oftice, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. ? 

P LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand S WELLINGof the LEGS, SPRALNS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking, Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and L6s each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

London. 


\ PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 
in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 6d, 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLULD curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d, seut free for 54 stamps. 
Had of all Chemists, 


XY REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HALR DYE produces 

















a perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 
and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, sent by 
| post for 54 stamps ; and all Chemists. 
AIR-COLOUR WASH. 
| —By damping the head with this beautifully 
| pertumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains so by an occasiona! using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 245 Higa 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 


OSE MACHIN E.—tLhis is a 
contrivance which, applied to the nose for au 
hour daily, so directs the soit curtilage of which the 

member consists, that an ill-furmed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one .un use them, and 
without paiu. Price 103 bd, senic. riage free. —ALEX. 
ROSS, 243 High Holbora, London. Yamphiet sent for 
-Wo stamps, 
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NEW BOOKS. 
The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS of 


ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L., Poet Laureate. Vol. IV. In Memoriam and 
Maud. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. . 


LORD BANTAM. By Epwarp Jenkins, 
Author of “Ginx's Baby.” Fifth and Cheaper Edition. In one vol. crown 8vyo. 
[Next week. 


TOWN GEOLOGY. 


KINGSLEY. Crown 8vo. 


PANSIES. “ 


T. Watney, Author of “The Gayworthys.” 


The DAYS of JEZEBEL: an Historical Drama. 


By Peter BAYNE, M.A. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


The {FLESHLY SCHOOL of POETRY. 


Rosert BUCHANAN. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 


PEASANT LIFE in the NORTH. 


Author of “ Benoni Blake.” Second Series. Crown 8vo, 9s. 


sy the Rey. Caries 


(Jmmediately. 





for Thoughts.” By ApELINE 


Small 8yo. (Next week. 


By 


By the 


CONTENTS. 
Wipow MAcRAw. 
Hetty. 
“ QUEER JEAN.” 


THE DYKE-BUILDER. 
THE DRESSMAKERS. 
JAMPHLIN' JAMIE, 


The}HUMAN INTELLECT, with an Introduc- 


tion upon Psychology and the Soul, By Noau Porter, D.D., President of 
Yale College. Demy 8yo, lés. 


EIGHT MONTHS on DUTY. The Diary of a 


Young Officer in Chanzy’s Army. With a Preface by C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., 
Master of the Temple. Crown 8yo, 53. 


NOTES on ENGLAND. By H. Tarnz, D.C.L., 


Oxon., &c. Translated by W. F. RAE, with an Introduction by the Translator. 
Reprinted with Additions from the Daily News. Third Edition. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 





On Wednesday, the 29th inst., price One Shilling. 
HE§CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE, with Illustrations 


by G. D. Leste, A.R.A., and Grorce Du MAURIER. 
CONTENTS. 
OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Thackeray. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 11. Raban meets the Shabby Angel. 
12. Dorothea by Firelight. 
13. Little Brother and Little Sister. 
14. Rag Dolls. 
A Tour tn NortH-East ANATOLIA. 
* REGENERATION : " a Tale of 1772. 
GAMBLING SUPERSTITIONS. 
Hours IN A LiprRary. No. V.—Horace Walpole. 
BurRIED SELF. By Philip Bourke Marston. 
PEARL AND EMERALD. (With an Illustration.) 
Chap. 6. The Great Emerald of Kandahar. 
7. Fidelis Infidelis. 
— 8. Double Life. 
9. Count Andreas Kromeski. 
— 10. The Feelings of a Father. 
— 11. A Bad Bargain. 
Situ, ELper, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


ys of LIVERPOOL SEAMEN’S ORPHAN INSTITU- 
TION, and Plan.—See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 44, or by post, 44d ; 
also for Element of Grandeur in the Antique—Comments at the Academy— 
Turner's Drawings—Gossip from Paris—School-Board Competitions and School 
News—The Artificial Preparation of Wood, &.—1 York Street, W.C.; and all 
Newsmen. 
EMPORARY WRITERS in GOVERNMENT DEPART- 
MENTS.—TWENTY are required at once. An Examination will be held on 


Thursday, May 30th. Candidates should attend before 12 o'clock at the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Cannon Row, Westminster. Good handwriting is essential. 


By W. Gifford Palgrave. 








| OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—UNDINE (written by H. S. 

Leigh), with splendid optical, spectral, and water effects. Narrated by W. 
Terrott. Music by Arthur Sullivan and E. Frewin, Scenery by Messrs. Gordon 
and Harford. Twice daily, at four and nine—PROFESSOR GARDNER, on ALE, 
BEER, and GIN: what they are, and what they ought to be! with experiments 
and samples of adulterations.—CURIOSITIES OF OPTICAL SCIENCE, by Mr. 
King, with new Mystical Sketch, and startling illusions. MONT CENIS and its 
Tunnel, with VESUVIUS IN ERUPTION, by Mr. King.—GARTO, the DEMON 
OF MUSIC; and many other amusements, Admission to the whole, 1s; reserved 
seats, 2s 6d, 1s, and 6d. Open twice daily, at twelve and seven. 








ROBERT AINSLEIGH: a Novel. By M E. BRADDON. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


Ta 
ROBERT AINSLEIGH: 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of “ Lady Audley's Secret,” &c. 

“We must not leave the volumes without giving Miss Braddon every credit, not 
merely for her ingenuity in weaving a plot, but for her skill in conceiving characters 
in every instance suited to their age. Old Grimshaw is a fine portrait, even 
his wife be a sort of caricature; the hero and his father are both outcomes of 
stirring period depicted ; the rustic innocent turned into the great actress is a coup ; 
the glimpses behind the scenes of Drury Lane are at once exciting and harmonious 
with the under-current, which works its way to the top at a critical moment; 
the Indian sketches are full of, if not verity, of verisimilitude; and there is hardly 
any character in fiction more altogether lovely than Lady Barbara Les —a 
creation as emphatically original as it is beautifully true to the higher of 
woman's nature. Miss Braddon has, it is evident from the manner in which this 
work has been put in instalments before the world, hal doubts of the success of 
‘Robert Ainsleigh ;’ but she has never produced a work of a more sterling char- 
acter, or one which is more likely, we do not say to live for generations to come, 
but to firmly establish her name among those readers who care less for sensation- 
alism than for sensibility."—T7he Standard, Oct. 20. 


London: JOHN MAXWELL and CO., 4 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street. 


ROBERT AINSLEIGH : By M. E. BRADDON. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


NOTICE.—In a few days will be By my) a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK 
of TRAVELS, b: 
Captain BURTON, F.R.G.S., &c., and Mr. C. F. TYRWHITT DRAKE, F.RBS., &., 


entitled 
UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Syria, Illustrations, Inscriptions, ‘‘ the Hamad Stones,” &c. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 


UNDER the SUN. By Gerorce Aveustus Sana, 
Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &. 1 vol. 8vo, 
(/n a few days. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 
By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. (Ready this day. 
The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical 


Narrative. By Mrs. St. Joun. In 1 vol. 8vo. (Ready this day. 


JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal 


Law. By Henry Spicer. 1 vol. 8vo. 
By 


The RETENTION of INDIA. 


HALLIDAY. Inlvol. Lanta 








a Novel. 





ALEXANDER 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 
The GOLDEN LION of GRANPERE. By Antuoyy 


TROLLOPE, Author of “ Ralph the Heir,” * Can You Forgive Her?” &c. 


[Ready this day. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. A New Novel, in 
3 vols. 


UNDER The GREENWOOD TREE. A Rural 
poeaget the Dutch School. By the Author of * Desperate Remedies,” &. 

UNDER WHICH KING? By P. W. Jounsron, M.P. 
In 1 vol. 

UNDER the RED DRAGON: By James Grant, 
Author of “The Romance of War,” “ Only an Ensign,” &c,&c. [Now ready. 

NEW BOOK by HENRY KINGSLEY. 
HORNBY MILLS, and other Stories. By Henry 


Kinestey, Author of “Ravenshoe,’ “Mademoiselle Mathilde,” “Geoffry 
Hamlyn,” &c., &c. In 2 vols. (Now ready. 


LOYAL: a New Novel, in 3 vols. 
COMING HOME to ROOST. 


In 3 vols. 


NOT EASILY JEALOUS: a New Novel, in 3 vols. 


By Geratp Grant. 


[Now ready. 
SAVED by a WOMAN. By the Author of “No 
Appeal,” &c., &. 3 vols. (Now ready. 


The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel, in 1 vol., 
price 7s 6d. (Now ready. 
SORTIES from “GIB.” in QUEST of SENSATION 
and SENTIMENT. By E, DyNz FENTON, late Captain 86th Regiment. 1 vol. 
post Svo, price 10s od. (Now ready. 
Uniform with “ Sorties from ‘Gib.’" 
MIDNIGHT WEBS. By G. M. Fenn, Author of 


“The Sapphire Cross,” &c. In 1 vol., fancy cloth binding, price — 
Now 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


ready. 





COMFORT to the FEET.—PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS and SHOES. 


Softness and elasticity, combined with the appearance and durability of Leather, are their peculiar advantages, 


St. eet, Strand, London. 


HALL and CO., Sole Patentees, 6 Wellington 





“FIELD’S 


OZOKERIT 


CANDLES.” 





CHROMOS, ENGRAVINGS, and OLEOGRAPHS.—GEO. REES, 41, 42, 


and 43 RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILu, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 


WRITE FOR 
MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY & PLATED-WARE 
CATALOGUE. 

76,77, & 78 OXFORD STREET,) 


AND AT - LON DON. 
MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS. } 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. _ 
BREAKFAST. 


Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


CHOCOLATE, 


Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOINE, 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 


Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 











EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion. 

nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUOE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 
Agentse—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
Bold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SoHO SquARE, LONDON, 
J ALDERMAN 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES, 
Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 


Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 
PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 

— 2 AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 
—s= AND MAY'S 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK 
. geiaaeel AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 
WITHOUT PHOSPHORUS, 


ARE NOT POISONOUS. 
se AND MAY'S 


’ 





ANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY MATCHES 


LIGHT ONLY ON THE BOX. 


RYANT AND MAY'S 
PATENT SAFETY HOLDER 
For use wherever a match is frequently required. 


BRYANT AND MAY. 


THE PALL MALL, 


1 COCKSPUR STREET. 


NOTICE. 

The NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and_ several additional 
PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS are NOW READY. 

HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 
1 to 4 o'clock. 

The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, of 
2 la Carte, and Suppers as usual. 


THE PALL MALL 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


YHE ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, 
and GENERAL DWELLINGS’ COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Capital, £250,000, Shares, £10. £3 paid per Share. 
President—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 
ARBITRATORS, LocaL COUNCIL. 
Right Hon. Earl Shaftes- | Sir Thomas Bazley, M.P. 
Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Lich- | John Cheetham, Esq., late 
> 





bury. 
Right Hon. Earl 
field. 
Lord Elcho, M.P. 
&e., &., &e. 
W. SWINDLEHURST, Manager and Secretary. 

The Company is especially formed to erect improved 
workmen's dwellings on the co-operative principle. 
No beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company's 
property. Deposits of 5 per cent. guaranteed. Pro- 
spectuses on application, enclosing stamp. 

Office: 1 Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westminster, London. 


M.P. 
W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., 
M.P. 





AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 








55,515 











Premi 
Invested Funds .... £3, 1D 
Interest and Dividends (being £4 8s per cent.) £137,731 
FURTHER Security.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
than a Million and a-half. 
Expenses of Management under 3 per cent. 
A Division of Profits will be made after June 30 next. 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 








EBENTURES at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 











£30,000 
920,000 
95,000 





Division of Profits, 








CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz.,for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.O. 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the F pone y oe towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
U* IVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 25 Pall Mall, London, 8S. W. 
Amount of Capital originally subscribed 
£600,000, on which has been paid up .., 

Amount accumulated from Premiums...... 

Annual Income . oe 

Amount of Policies in existence and out- 

standing Additions, upwards of 2,200,000 

Addition to Policies at the Ninth Division of Profits, 
2} per cent. per annum, 

The Tenth Quinquennial 
June, 1875. 

CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 
K RIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 
86 Gresham House, Old Broad Street. 
The London Directurs beg to intimate to the Share- 
holders that the TRANSFER BOOKS of the Erie Rail- 
way Company will be CLOSED in New York on the 
10th June, and that the 2ist May will be the latest day 
on which shares can be forwarded from here with 
| certainty of transfer; shares will, however, be re- 
ceived up to the 28th inst., and the directors will use 

their best endeavours to have them transferred before 

the closing of the books in New York. The Directors 
| would therefore urge that holders of shares should 
| lose no time in depositing the same either at this Office 
or at the London Agency of Messrs. Bischoffsheim 
and Goldschmidt, Lothbury, when London Certificates 


will be issued for the same, as intimated in their cir- John B. Reynolds, 


| cular of the 5thult. For the London Certificates a 

| quotation has been obtained from the London Stock 

Exchange. 

| Proxies duly certified as required by the law of 20th 

| March (copy of which may be seen at this office) can 
be received until the 25th June.—By order of the Board. 

| May 11, 1872. FRED. W. SMITH. Secretary. 





EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
| WITH THE CONSEQUENT 

| LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 


| RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCE COMPANY 


AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 
£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 
For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 
| 64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
| 
| 


! 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
! 


Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SECOND EDITION of 


CRACROFT S INVESTORS’ AND 


SOLICITORS RECORD 
OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 
With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leaseholds, Let and Held: 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed, 
The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
to the First Edition. 


CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART 
1870-71, 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
siabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, ana 
cield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
Price 2s 6d; or, mounted on roller 10s 6d. 


Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt og 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principa} 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 
Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 3s 6d. 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Roya) 
Exchange. 
BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, E.C, 
r Tr 
lO CAPITALISTS. 
DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 
The MAY Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
Stocks, &. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.O. 





Now ready. 


HE INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Edited by JOHN R. Pik#, Author of “Britain's 
Metal Mines,” &c. Price One Penny. Crown Chambers, 
Threadneedle Street, London. 

N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines wit} 
find in this Review information not otherwise obtaia- 
able. 

TO INVESTORS. 

Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
| Agee and PENNINGTON’S 
} MONTHLY KECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C, 











| 





WHAT TO SELECT, WHAT TO AVOID. 
LS ya and FOREIGN MINES. 
Now ready, Second Edition, revised and much 
enlarged, price 1s. This work contains a mass of 
original and valuable information relative to the leading 
British and Foreign Mines now before the public, and 
will be read with profit by all concerned. 
By Frepk. WM. MANSELL, Stock and Share Dealer, 
Pinner’s Hall, Old Broad Street, E.O. 
Bankers—LONDON JoinT STocK BANK. 
*,* Special information upon all British and Foreign 
Mines. 


in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, RAILWAY 
STOCKS, and other SECURITIES of all Descriptions. 
—Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cent— 
Consult JOHN B. REYNOLDS’ SPECIAL LIST of 
INVESTMENTS. Sent free by post on application to 
Stock and Share Dealer, 70 and 71 
Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. Holders of 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, Midland and South- 
Eastern Deferred, Great Western of Canada, London 
and North-Western, and Lancashire and Yorkshire 
Railway Stocks, as well as those interested in the rich 
Mining district of St. Agnes, Cornwall, should by all 
means have a copy of this Circular. 
YHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


— IIT eTpocic eT) 
NOVERNMENT SLOCK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Offices—33 Cornhill, London, E.C. . 
The Capital and Deposits in this Company are in- 
vested in Government Stocks aud Municipal Obliga- 
tions, thereby affording the utmost security. 

Deposits received for one or more years, and 
interest allowed at the rate of £5 per cent. per annunt. 
The current Bank rate allowed for shorter periods. 
One month's notice ot withdrawal to be given. : 

ADVANCES made upon British, Foreign, and Colonial 
Government Stocks, 
Application to be made to A. W. RAY, Manager. 
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HONDURAS TEN PER 


RAILWAY 


CENT. GOVERNMENT SHIP 


LOAN, 


£15,000,000 nominal, in 150,000 Bonds of £100 each. 
Bearing 10 per Cent. Annual Interest, payable Half-Yearly—viz., on 1st January and Ist July. 


[n the above amount provision is made, by tho retention of an equivalent number of the Bonds of this Loan, for the optional future conversion 
of the existing external Honduras Government Loans. Issued at 80 per cent., and to be redeemed at par in sterling within 15 years by Half-Yearly 


Drawings, to take place in London. 


on the Ist April and 1st October in each year, by means of an Accumulative Sinking Fund of 3 per cent. per annum. Such Drawings 
The first Drawing to take place on the Ist October, 1872. 


Tho instalments to be paid as follows :— 


15 per cent. on allotment. 
15 percent. ,, June 15th. 
15 per cent. ,, 
15 per cent. ,, 
20 per cent. ,, 


80 per cent. 


Aug. 15th. 


fully paid scrip. 


July 15th, less the accrued interest on the respective instalments. 
Sept. 16th, when definitive Bonds with a Coupon attached, due Ist January, 1873, will be given in exchange for 


Interest will commence from Ist May, 1872. 


The instalments may be anticipated at any time, when an instalmont falls due, under discount at tho rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 





PROSPECTUS. 


His Excellency Senor Don Carlos Gutierrez, Minister Plenipotentiary for the 
Government of the Republic of Honduras to the Court of St. James, being 
authorised by full powers, dated 24th November, 1871, to raise for his Government 
a Loan for the purpose of adapting the present Interoceanic Railway now in course 
of construction to a Ship Railway across the Republic of Honduras, in accordance 
with the plan of Mr. James Brunlees, M.LC.E., the Government Engineer, is pre- 

red to receive applications for the sum of £15,000,000 sterling nominal, at the 

onduras Government Financial Agency, 8 Moorgate Street. 

The Loan will be represented by bonds to bearer of £100 each, bearing interest in 
sterling (until redeemed) at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly, 
on the ist January and the Ist July in each year. 

The whole Loan will be redeemed within 15 years by anaccumulative Sinking Fund 
of 3 per cent. per annum, to be applied by half-yearly drawings, to take place on the 
Ist April and Ist October in each year, in the presence of the Honduras Minister, or 
some other duly authorised representative of that Government in London, and a 
Notary Public, and the drawn bonds will be paid off at par on the Ist of July or Ist 
of January next following. 

This loan is raised with a view to the construction of a railway, capable of con- 
veying ships of large tonnage, without disturbing the cargo, between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, to and from Puerto Caballos on the former, and the Bay of 
Fonseca on the latter. To effect this Mr. James Brunlees, M.1.C.E., has prepared 
designs to be carried out and used, in conjunction with the well-known system of 
hydraulic lifts, whereby vessels may be placed upon and conveyed by the railway 
with the utmost ease and safety. 

The detailed plans, drawings, models, and specifications can be inspected at the 
office of the Honduras Government Financial Agency. 

Some idea of the immense importance of this undertaking to the commercial 
world can be gathered from the carefully prepared report made by Mr. Brunlees, 
and concurred in by Mr. Edward Woods, M.LC.E., which accompanies this 
prospectus, and from which the following is an extract :— 

“ According to official reports presented to both Houses of Parliament by her 
Majesty's Government, and other statistics, the total tonnage annually cleared for 
shipment round Cape Horn is as follows :— 








“To and from Great Britain 16 milli of tons. 
e other European Countries..... eocccoceesoceccoces 10 ” ” 
me Central America 8 ” ” 
United States of America .......cccccresccerseeee 20 ” ” 


Total 54 millions of tons. 


“Now, supposing that less than one-half of the said tonnage, viz., twenty-five 
millions, passes over the intended Ship Railway across Honduras, and a sum of 
four dollars or sixteen shillings only is charged per ton, leaving, after deducting fifty 

r cent. for working expenses, two dollars or eight shillings net per ton, the Ship 

ilway would pay a net sum of ten millions sterling per annum. 

“Tt is therefore evident that a ship railway across Honduras would be a profitable 
enterprise for the Government, as well as a great boon for the commercial interest 
of the world.” 

It is especially stipulated that this Loan is exempted from all taxation by the 
Government of Honduras, both in and out of the Republic. 

A general bond, executed by his Excellency Don Carlos Gutierrez, on behalf of 
the Government of Honduras, will be deposited at the Bank of England for security 
of the entire Loan. 

The definitive bonds will be issued against fully paid-up scrip. 

The applications from holders of bonds in the existing Honduras Loans will re- 
ceive priority of consideration on the allotment, and for that purpose it will be 
necessary to notify on their application the face numbers of the bonds held by them. 

The authorisation and documents are open for the inspection of intending sub- 
scribers, and applications for the Loan will be received at the Honduras Govern- 
ment Financial Agency, 8 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

London, 22nd May, 1872. 

SHIP RAILWAY ACROSS CENTRAL AMERICA. 
To his Excellency Don Carlos Gutierrez, Honduras Minister in London. 

Excellency,—In order that a Ship Railway joining the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
should prove of service, it is necessary that it should be capable of accommodating 
vessels of 1,200 tons burthen, and so constructed that if necessary it could be 
modified so as to take larger ships. 

A vessel carrying 1,200 tons would weigh about 800 tons, and would not exceed 
200 feet in length. 

The Railway, therefore, will have to be capable of carrying a vessel 200 fect long, 
and weighing with its cargo 2,000 tons. 

The carriage to be constructed on which the ship will be placed must be supported 
upon a very large number of wheels, to prevent the weight on each being greater 
than could be dealt with, and 240 is therefore found to be the requisite number. 

The number of rails which it would be most economical! to adopt would be six. 

The number of wheels on each of the six rails will be forty, aud it becomes 
necessary to explain how these wheels can be taken round curves. 

In the case of a curve of 2,000 feet radius, the versed sine of an are whose chord 
is 200 feet, is 2 feet 6 inches; and it therefore follows that the middle wheels 
would be 2 feet 6 inches out of line in passing round a curve of that radius. 

The wheels will be so arranged as to have a lateral motion equal to this, and the 
axles will be radial or nearly radial to the track, but as the play mentioned is as 
much as could be given, it follows that curves of 2,000 feet radius are the sharpest 
that can be adopted. 

The carriage will work most easily by the 240 wheels being on sixty bogies, 
those at the ends being fastened to the carriage in the usua] manner by bogie pins, 
and those at other parts of the carriage being fastened by links so as to admit of 
there being a lateral motion. 

Such a carriage can be constructed, and will weigh about 600 or 700 tons, and cost 
about £20,000. 

Seeing that the total load of carriage, ship, and cargo would be about 2,700 tons, 
and the number of wheels is 240, it follows that the load upon each wheel will 
average between eleven and twelve tons; but as it is impossible to distribute the 








load equally over so many wheels, it is necessary to be prepared for a somewhat 
greater weight. 

The rails of a sufficient strength would therefore weigh not less than 120 Ibs. per 
yard, and the six rails will be laid each five feet apart, making a total width of 
twenty-five feet. 

The best foundation for this road will be wooden cross sleepers thirty feet long, 
especially at first and until the banks become quite solid, and the timber when 
decayed might be replaced with iron, but this need not be done for many years. 

The power requisite to pull this carriage and load on a level line will be about 
27,000 pounds, and on a gradient of 1 in 200, 57,240, and on a gradient of 1 in 100, 
87,480 pounds. 

To perform this work would require from four to ten locomotives, according to 
the state of the rails, whether damp or otherwise. 

As the speed will not require to be great, means will be adopted by which the 
locomotives should be almost independent of the state of the weather. This will be 
done by laying a rack along the railway, each locomotive having two toothed wheels, 
which should work in the teeth of the rack; and by working these through gear- 
ing, as is done in traction engines, the tractive power of the engine will be increased 
by diminishing the speed. 

For the purpose of raising the ship out of the water and placing it on the carriage, 
Clark's hydraulic lift will be made use of, similar to those used for floating graving 
docks. By this system a ship is raised bodily out of the water and floated away on 
a pontoon for repairs; and for the purposes of this Railway a ship will likewise be 
lifted and placed on a carriage for transport. The details of the process would be 
varied, but the principle would be precisely the same, and seems superior for this 
purpose to any description of inclined road like a patent slip. 

By the adoption of these methods there can be no difficulty in constructing and 
working the Ship Railway, and it is only necessary to consider whether the traffic 
would be likely to give a proper retarn on the capital. 

In constructing such a line high banks cannot be used, as they are liable to set- 
tlement, and it will therefore be necessary to make a larger proportion than usual 
of cuttings. 

According to Official Reports presented to both Houses of Parliament by her 
Majesty's Government, and other statistics, the total tonnage cleared annually for 
shipment round Cape Horn is as follows :— 

To and from Great Britain 16 millions of tons. 
other European Countries ..,...00..0.0000008 - 10 ” ” 
Central America 8 ” ” 
United States of AMECTICA ........ccc000eee0e8 20 " ” 


Total 54 millions of tons. 


Now, estimating that less than one-half of the said tonnage, viz., twenty-five 
millions, passes over the intended Ship Railway across Honduras, and a sum of 
four dollars, or 16s. only, is charged per ton, leaving, after deducting 50 per cent, 
for working expenses, two dollars, or 8s net, per ton, the Ship Railway would pay a 
net sum of ten millions sterling per annum. 

It is therefore evident that a Ship Railway across Honduras would be a profitable 
enterprise for the Government, as wellas a great boon for the commercial interest 
of the world. JAMES BRUNLEES. 


5 Victoria Street, Westminster, 21st March, 1872. 


To his Excellency Don Carlos Gutierrez, Honduras Minister in London. 

Excellency,—I concur with Mr. Brunlees in the opinion that, under the condi- 
tions assigned by him in reference to curves, gradients, and security of road-bed 
from settlement, a Ship Railway can be constructed and efficiently worked across 
the Isthmus in Honduras, so as to connect the oceans east and west. 

I see no difficulty in carrying out adeq hanical arrang ts, such as are 
described in outline by Mr. Brunlees,—whether for lifting ships out of the water by 
hydraulic lifts; for placing them into trucks for transpost; for conveying them 
along the line of railway ; and for afterwards lowering them again into the water. 

The precise constructive details can, I suppose, only be settled definitively after the 
survey of the line and of the ports has been completed. 

(Signed) EDWARD Woops. 

3 Storey'’s Gate, Westminster, April 3rd, 1872. 





” 





” 








HONDURAS GOVERNMENT TEN PER CENT. SHIP RAILWAY LOAN, 
£15,000,000 NOMINAL, in 150,000 Bonds of £100each. Bearing 10 per cent. ann’ 
interest, payable half-yearly, viz.,on Ist January and Ist July. In the above 
amount provision is made by the retention of an equivalent number of the 
Bonds of this Loan fur the optional future conversion of the existing external 
Honduras Government Loans. Issued at 80 per cent. and to be redeemed at 
in sterling within 15 years by half-yearly drawings on the Ist of April and Ist 
October in each year, by means of an Accumulative Sinking Fund of 3 per cent, 
perannum. Such drawings to take place in London. The first drawing to take 
place on the Ist October, 1872. 


ForM OF APPLICATION. 
To his Excellency Don Carlos Gutierrez, Honduras Minister in London, Honduras 
Government Financial Agency, 8 Moorgate Street, London. 
Your Excellency, 
I hereby request that you will allot tome £ Stock of the above Loan, 
according to the terms of the prospectus, dated May 22, 1872, and I hereby agree to 
accept that or any smaller sum which may be allotted to me, and to pay the 
instalments thereon at their due dates.—I am, your Excellency's obedient servant, 
Signature 
Address in full 
Date .... 
Addition to be filled up if Applicant wishes to pay up in full. 
desire to pay up Subscription in full, receiving discount thereon at 
the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 
Addition to be filled up by Holder of existing Bonds. 
I am a Holder of Bonds in the Honduras Loan of 


O.esceves 














ONDURAS TEN PER CENT. GOVERNMENT SHIP RAILWAY LOAN, £15,000,000 nominal, in 150,000 Bonds of £100 
each.—NO APPLICATIONS for the above Loan can be received AFTER MONDAY, the 27th iust., for London ; and TUESDAY, 23th inst., for the Country. 


8 Moorgate Street, 23rd May, 1872, 
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SAMPSON LOW & C0.’s LIST. 
NOTICE.—Owing to the Whit- 


suntide Holidays, 
New Work, THE 
LAND, which was announced for publica- 
tion on the 20th, has been delayed a few 
days; but it is NOW READY, and may be 
obtained from any Bookseller, or at any 
Library in Town or Country. 


The GREAT LONE LAND: 





an Account of the Red River Expedition, 1869-70, | 


and subsequent Travels and Adventures in the 
Manitoba Country, and a Winter Journey across 
the Saskatchewun Valley to the Rocky Mountains. 
By Captain BuTLerR, 69th Regiment. Demy 8vo, 
cloth extra, with Lilustrations and Map. 16s. 
[This day. 


NOTICE— The following Works 


are now ready :— 


MY COUSIN MAURICE. A 
New Novel by a New Writer. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
cloth extra, 31s 6d. 


MOUNTAINEERING in the| 


an entirely New and | 


the SIERRA NEVADA; 
Original Work. By CLARENCE KING. 
8yo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


1 vol. post 


[Second Edition in preparation, 

“A fresh and vigorous record of various kinds of 
adventure, combined with vivid pictures of mountain 
scenery, and with glimpses of wild life amongst | 
Indians, Mexicans, and Californians, will commend 
iteelf to most readers."—.itheneum. 

“ His ‘ dry-enough ' chapters will obtain the epithet 
from no one but their author. The whole volume is 
written with wonderful freshness and vigour of style.” 
—Alpine Journal, 


VERY FARWEST INDEED. | 


A few Rough Experiences and Adventures on the | 
North-West Pacitic Coast. By R. Byron JONNSON. 
Post 8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
“We have derived very great pleasure indeed from 
the perusal of this fresh and unpretending volume 


which, in addition to its literary attractiveness, abounds | 


n useful and reliable locai iuformation.’’—United 


Service Gazette, May 16. 


BEAUTY and the BEAST, and 


Tales of Home. By BAYARD TAYLOR. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 10s 6d. 
The THIEF in the NIGHT: 


Novelette. By Harriet Prescorr SPorrorp. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 5s. 

“This is a love story, told in the fascinating and 
brilliant style peculiar to the author. It is unquestion- 
ably her ablest work, and will increase her already 
well-established reputation."—O/d and New. 


CAPT. BUTLER'S | 
GREAT LONE | 


| SELF-HELP. 


ee CT 
| N ATTHIAS BARR’S POEMS. —New 
Edition, in Two Parts, 1s each. Part I. x 
| Village Story, and other Poems. Part IL Love in a 
Court, and other Poems. Also, Third Edition, price 
6d, Little Willie, and other Poems on Chik iren, 
CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Latent Hill; 
all Booksellers and Railway Book- -stalls, 


MARK TWAIN. 
A NEW VOLUME OF SKETCHES. 


In feap. 8vo, fancy cover, price 1s. 


MARK TWAIN’S 
CURIOUS vivenmena 


AND OTHER SKETCHES. 


and 





This day is published, in demy 8vo, price 14s, 


HEINSTITU LES of LAW;; a'Lreatise 
on the Principles of Jurisprudence as determined 
| by Nature. By JAMes LORIMER, Esq., Advocate, Regius 
Professor of Public Law and of the Law of Nature and 
Nations in the University of Edinburgh. 
Edinburgh: T.and T. CLARK; and all Booksellers, 





HE PHIL LOSOP HY of ‘SCIE NCE. 
By T. S. BARRETT. Cloth, 4s 6d, 
Provost and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 








| elected and Revised by the Author. 


nS SKWOOD'S MAG AZINE for for 
COPYRIGHT. JUNE, 1872, No. DCLXXX., price 2s 6d, 
CONTENTS, 
THe MAID oF Sker.—Part XI. 
Messrs. GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and | Havup [IMMemOR.—THACKERAY IN AMERICA, 


| ZANZIBAR: a Review. 
| A True ReForMeR.—Part IV. 


| SONS bey to announce that they have now 
New Books:—Royal and Republican France—Notes 


| lias 5 ‘se 5 = 

ready, Tue Aursor’s Enattsa Eprrion | on England—South Sea Bubbles—Shooting the 
e 7 a 0 Oe . : : Rapids—Tae Adventures of Hurry Richmond—L 

or Mark Twarn’s SKETCHES, in foncy) Kiloppin. ord 


boards, price 2s. THE DOWNWARD COURSE. 
“ W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh aud London, 


“Pri ice One Shilling, monthly. 


| MACMILLAN's MAGAZINE.--No, 

p ’. 152, for JUNE. 

CONTENTS. 

“THB STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.” By 
W. Blake, Author of “A Daughter of Heth.” 
Chaps. 16-18. 


AvrHor’s ADVERTISEMENT. 


Messrs. George Routledge and Sons are the 
only English Publishers who pay me any Copy- 
right on my books. That is something, but a 
courtesy which I prize even more is the oppor- 





2. “ ASYLUMS FOR DRUNKARDS.” By D. Dalry: 
| tunity which they have given me to odit and | 3’. Scrat New Youk- 8." By D. Dalrymple, MP. 
revise the matter for publication myself. This 4. ° a THE WISE, KING OF CASTILE.” By Mary 
° arc 
enables me to leave out a good deal of literature | 5, « Onaistrva NortH.”—Chaps, 22 26. 
| which has appeared in England over my name, | 6 “Ta AuKr eee 
* ailford Palgrave. 
| but which I never wrote. And, as far as this | 7, “Watrer Scorr AND Burns.” By Sir Bartle 


Frere. 
London: 


| particular volume is concerned, it also enables 

| me to add a number of sketches which I did 
write, but which have not heretofore been pub- 
| lished abroad. 


This book contains all of my sketches which 
I feel at all willing to father. 


M. ACMILLAN and Co, 


Pri ice One ‘Shilling. 


HE HAWTHORN: a Magazine of 
Essays, Sketches, aud Reviews, is this month 
increased to 96 pages. 
CONTENTS OF THE JUNE NUMBER. 
PLATO, AND HIS INFLUENCE ON Society. By the 
Author of “ English Premiers,” 
CLARIBEL. 
DEPARTED, NOT DEAD. Part ILL 
A CONTEST: WINTER AND SUMMER. 
FEMALE SUFFRAGE. By J. B. Hiley. 
Mummy. By Mrs. M. K. Cook. 
PHENOMENA OF STRIKES. 
BUSYBODIES. 
NCIENT IRELAND. 
10. THE DRe&AM OF A RAMBLER. Part IIL. 
11, Reviews:—Baron Hubner's Sixtus V. ; 
| tions of Pugin ; 





Mark Twals. 
London: The Broadway, Ludgate. 


POPULAR WORKS BY MR. SMILES. 


90TH THOUSAND, small 8vo, 6s. 


With Illustrations o 


Conduct and Perseverance. By SAMUEL SMILES, 
Author of “ Lives of British Engineers.” 











SeNSe Re 


| 
| 9. 


Recollec- 
Mark Twain's Screamers. 


nN 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 








The ADVENTURES 
BROWNIE. A New and Original Work, by the | 


Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” With | 
numerous Illustrations by Miss PATERSON. Square 


cloth, extra gilt edges, 5s, 
CORALS and CORAL 
Author 


ISLANDS. By James D. DANA, LL.D., 
of “A System of Mineralogy.” 1 vol. royal 8vo, 
with about 100 Woodcuts. Isocrymal Chart of 
the World, Map of the Feejee Islands, Map of 
the Florida Reefs, Frontispiece printed in colours, 

&e. Cloth extra, 21s. [This day. 
* Although professediy a popular treatise, it will, we | 
venture to predict, be for a long time regarded as the 
best text-book upon the subject.” —Scotsman. } 


ANCIENT AMERICA, in| 
Notes of American Archeology. By JOHN B. | 
BALDWIN, A.M. Author of “ Pre-historic Nations.” | 
With numerous Lilustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth | 
extra, 10s 6d. 

_ 
AYS 


al 7 > 4 
YESTERD with | 
AUTHORS. By James T. Fieips. Comprising 
Reminiscences and Letters of Famous Authors—of 
THACKERAY, HAWTHORNE, DICKENS, Miss 
MITFORD, WORDSWORTH, and others. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo, cloth extra, 10s 6d. Second Edition 
shortly. 
“Mr. Fields is a Boswell in all 
Examiner. 
“Mr. Fields has produced what is on the whole a | 
charming volume."—Dai/y Neus. 
“Very pleasant, too. in a different way, are Mr. 
Fields’ recollections of Gad's Hill, They are graphic 
and genial, and give us a happy side of Dickens's home 


life.” —Athenzum, 
of HETH. 


of a 


but prolixity.” 


A DAUGHTER 


By WILLIAM BiAck. Eleventh and Cheaper 
Edition. 

Notice.—A New Edition. crown S8vo, cloth extra, 
price 6s, with Frontispiece by ¥. Walker, A.R.A., will 
be published shortly. 

London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, LOW, and | 


SEARLE, Crown Buildings, 188 


Fleet Street. 





| Objections and to Medical Science. By T. W BELCHER, | 


| but as in the poem we have just quoted ouce andagain 


| natural and so musical as to take a living hold of the 


12. NoTICEes OF Books. 
_ WasHBoU RNE, 184 Paternoster Row, Ec. 
L° ONDON LIBR ARY, 12 St. James's 

r Square, London. —Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
a. £34 year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
| ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 
members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and ‘Librarian. 


1 CIENTIFIC yg RESEN TSsS.— 
Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Elements of 

| Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 
| logy and Geology, can be he ad at 2 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1, 00 
| Guineas; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
| fossils, aud recent she lis, Geological Maps, hanmers, 


CHARACTER. A Companion Volume to 


“SELF-HELP.” 12TH THOUSAND. Small 8vo, 63. 


3. 
GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


25TH THOUSAND. Small 8vo, 6s. 


| 
| 
fe 
\s 


4. 
A BOY’S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. 


Edited by SAMUEL SMILES, 5TH THOUSAND. 
Small 8vo, 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. | 


UR LORD'S MIRACLES of HEAL- | 


ING, considered in Relation to some Modern | 


M.D., M.A. With a Preface by the Archbishop of | oe recent publications, &., of 
DUBLIN. | TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 
JAMES PARKER and Co., Oxford; and 377 Strand, | ecemene W.C s ‘ anes 
London. a ae Private tastraction is given in Geology and Minera- 
. ir TRNNANT 88 ‘ A 
Just published, in square crown 8vo0, 5s. logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 149 Strand, W.0. 
HE SHADOW of the OBELISK, and | SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 


other Poems. By THOMAS WILLIAM PARSONS. 
“Grace is the chief charm of Dr. Parson's verse, 


CHANDELIERS. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India, 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
| BIRMINGHAM—Manutfactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
_Street. (E STABLISHED 1507. ) 


with numer- ia bh I R Hu Oo O 3 C H U UT NI Dj Y. 


imp. Il6mo, 


it transcends grace, and clothes itself in a form so 


mind. We heartily thank Dr. Parsons for various 
beautiful poems. ''—Spectator. 

HATCHARDS, Publishers, &c., Piccadilly, London. 
A New and improved Edition, illustrated 


ous full-page and other Engravings, 
cloth, gilt eds ges, 6a, 


laa CO.. of Tirhoot, 
India that their ceiebratel 


beg to 


Messrs. W. H. J¢ a 3 







RLEY'’S 2) TALES ABOUT | inform late reside: their celet 
». _—— TROPE @ rig ER) TALES AD pee Chutney can be oe t 1 of ail Italian W were 
ay A, AME A, i | me irocers th shout the Kingdom, and whole- 
UCEANIA. A new Edition, partly rewritten, aud con- oe as — a ; he bg ate 3,C rr SSE and BLACK W E LL. 


taining all the receut Geographical discoveries. 

London : WILLIAM Tea, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 

i ISEASE-GERMS. By Dr. Lionet | 
Beate, F.R.S. The Nature of Contagious 

Poisons; and on the Treatment of the Feverish State. 


London: J. and A. CHURCHILL. 
Philadelphia: LINDSAY and BLAKISTON. 


thout the label bearing 


Soho Square. 
and BLACKWELL. 


1ine Ww 
their name é 





and that ¢ 





Sec -ond Edition, 28 Plates, L: 23 6d. 


SINE-FLAVOURED ss CTRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 2id. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c, 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Modern Turkey. By J. Lewis 
FARLEY, Consul of the Sublime Porte at Bristol. 
1 vol. 8vo, price 14s. 

ConTENTS:—Beyrout; Beit-Miry; Mount Lebanon; 
Travelling in Syria and Palestine; a Day with the 
Bedawins; Syria, Past and Present; the Empress 
Eugénie’s Visit to Constantinople; the Suez Canal; 
Turkish Women : Turkish Armaments ; Public Instruc- 
tion; the Capitulations ; Turkey as @ Field for Emi- 

tion ; British Interests in Turkey: Turkish Finances; 
the Stock Exchange: Geographical Position of the 
Empire; Agricultural Products; Fisheries; Mines; 
Petroleum: Roads; Railways; Docks and Harbours; 


Public Works, &c. 
The Switzers. By W. Hepworth 


Drxon. THIRD EDITION, Svo, 15s. 
“ A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on 
Switzerland. It is full of valuable information, and is 
eminently readable."—Duily News. 


Sport at Home and Abroad. By 
po WituraAm Pitt LENNOX. 2 vols., 21s. 

“Two very amusing and instructive volumes, 
touching on all sorts of sport, from the experienced 

mn of a writer well qualified to handle the subject. 
Stored with interesting matter, the book will take the 
fancy of all lovers of pastimes by flood or fleld."— 
Bell's Life. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. 


CASHEL HOEY. 3 vols. 

“T swear, ‘tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perked up in a glistening grief, 
And wear a golden sorrow.’—Henry V1I1. 


Lil. By Jean Middlemass. 3 vols. 
Ombra. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “Chronicles of Cerlingford,” &. 3 vols. 
“The customary grace of the author's style, the high 
tone of mind, the frank sympathies which have always 
characterised her, are found in this book, as in its 
predecessors; but here is something that they, not 
even the best among them, have not. She has never 
produced a rival to Kate Courtenay.”’—Spectator. 


Hope Deferred. By E. F. Pollard. 


“We have read few stories lately, certainly none 
professing to treat of female character, which have 
left upon us so pleasing an impression.” —Athenwum. 


Golden Keys. 3 vols. 


“*Golden Keys’ will find a wide circle of readers. | 


The plot is well planned, and the interest admirably 
sustained. The various dramatis persone are drawn 
with a keen and life-like vigour."—Sfandard. 


The Queen of the Regiment. By 
KATHARINE K1nG. 3 vols. 
“A charming, fresh, cheery novel." —Spectator. 


The Lost Bride. By Lady Chat- 


TERTON. 3 vols. (Just ready. 


WORKS by the Rev. CANON BIRKS, M.A, 


Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Cambridge. 





The EXODUS of ISRAEL; its Difficulties | 


Examined and its Truth Confirmed, with a Reply 
to Recent Objections. 8vo Edition, 7s, cloth boards ; 
9s, half-bound. 12mo Edition, 2s 6d, cloth boards. 


PALEY’S EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY 


Introduction, Notes, and Supplement, by Professor 
Birks. 12mo, 3s, cloth boards. 


The BIBLE and MODERN THOUGHT. 


With Appendix. 8vo Edition, 48, cloth boards; 
9s, half-bound. 12mo Edition, 4s, cloth boards. 


’ : 

PALEY’S HORZ PAULINA. With 
Notes and a Supplementary Treatise entitled, 
“Hore Apostolice,” by Professor Birks. With 
Map. 12mo, 3s, boards. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT Society, 56 Paternoster Row, and 
164 Piccadilly. 





Just published, Illustrated, price 1s. 


BEN RHYDDING. 


° The practice is such as may be adopted by any 
hospital physician in London."—Medical Times and 
Gazette. 

, ‘As a residence Ben Rhydding is no way surpassed 
in England.”—7he Edinburgh Medical Journal. 
London: R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. 





TIME AND TEMPER SAVED. 
STONE'S PATENT BOOK BOXES, 
FOR THE SAFE AND ORDERLY KEEPING 
OF ALL PAPERS AND DOCUMENTS, 
Manuscript or Printed Pamphlets, Music, 
Newspapers, &c. 

Prices from 2s 6d to 7s 6d. 
SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JUNE. Edited by John Morley. 


CONTENTS. 


THe Monarcny. By Frederic Harrison. PICTURES AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By Professor H. 


VIRGIL THE ENCHANTER. By Max Cullinan. Morley. 
Victor DE LAPRADE. By Edward Dowden. Tue Evstacs Diamonds. Chaps. XLV. to XLVIII. 
THe REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN Europe. By Senor By Anthony Trollo 


Castelar. CRITICAL NOTICES. By Sidney Colvin. 


STRUGGLES and EXPERIENCES of a NEUTRAL VOLUNTEER. 


By Joun Furuey. In2 vols. [Next week. 


THIRTY YEARS in the HAREM; or, Life in Turkey. By 


Madame KIBRiIZLI Menemet PASHA. Demy 8vo. Next week. 


The HISTORY of ENGLAND from 1830. By William Nassau 


MoueswortH. Vol.II. Demy 8vo, price 15s. (This day. 
The ELEVENTH EDITION of 
Vol. I, 


The LIFE of CHARLES DICKENS. By John Forster. 
SERICICULTURE; or, How to Make £100 per Acre of Ground. 


1812-1842. Demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, price 12s. 
By ARACHNE. Sewed, price Sixpence. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE.” 


THREE to ONE; or, Some Passages out of the Life of Amicia, Lady 


Sweetapple. By GgorGzk WeBxBeE DASENT, D.C.L., Author of “ Annals of an Eventful Life.” 3 vols. 
CLOTH of FRIEZE. By Lady Wood. 3 vols. 
BROKEN TOYS. By Mrs. Steele. 3 vols. [Second Edition just ready, 
ETHEL MILDMAY’S FOLLIES. By the Author of “ Petite’s 


Romance.” 3 vols. 


A CAST of the DICE. By Julian Walters. 














1 vol. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





am 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY. 


Now ready, ELEVENTH EDITION, thoroughly revised, with numerous Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 16s each, 


| THE PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY ; 


'Or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, considered as 
Illustrative of Geology. 


By Sir CHARLES LYELL, Bart, 


F.R.S, 


Also, Sixth Thousand. 


LYELL’S STUDENT'S ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY 


Post 8vo, 9s. 


With 600 Illustrations. 

“ Sir Charles Lyell has here done for the geological student what Sir John Herschel did for the student of 

| astronomy in his incomparable ‘Outlines. Young beginners in natural science had long wanted a short 

| manual of geology at a reasonable price, which should yet contain a full explanation of the leading facts and 
| principles of the science. Now they have it."—Zraminer. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


BRANKSOME DENE: 


A SEA TALE. 


By HUGH MULLENEUX WALMSLEY, Colonel, Ottoman Imperial Army, 
Author of * The Life-Guardsman,” * The Chasseur d'Afrique,” &. 





“Dame Martin is a delightfully humorous character. Old Gulliver is fincly drawn. He stands out with 
rare individuality.”"—Public Opinion. 

“The delineation of character is lifelike. It is cortain to rank as a favourite with lovers of fiction."— 
Liverpool Mail, 

“Oolonel Walmsley writes with the true instinct of a sailor."—Zampshire Advertiser. 

“ Several of the sea-fights are worthy of Marryat.”—Salisbury Journal. 

“Colonel Walmsley has brilliant powers of description, a lively imagination, keen discrimination of 
character, and a knowledge of men not often equalled.""—Scotsman. 

“To those who like a tale of adventure, it comes asa work almost as exciting as ‘ Harry Lorrequer.’ 
profoundly interesting.”"—Sunday J'imes. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





It is 





SECOND EDITION, in crown 8yo, price 5s, cloth. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN HEXHAM ABBEY 
CHURCH. 


By J. WILLMORE HOOPER, Rector of Gateshead Fell. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 


wm. YOUNGER AND OC O.’s8 
ALES ARE OF THE HIGHEST PURITY, 


POSSESS EMINENTLY INVIGORATING AND REFRESHING PROPERTIES, AND ARE 
DISTINGUISHED FOR THEIR DELICACY OF FLAVOUR. 


Sparkling, Refreshing, and Nourishing. 
To be had of the principal Retailers. Observe Trade Marks. as other Brands are frequently substituted. 
Brewseigs: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. LONDON Stonws: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 
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15 WATERLOO PLACE. | “ Worthy alike of its theme and its authors.”—7imes. | 


MESSRS, SMITH, ELDER, AND 00,’s 
NEW WORKS. 


| Part VI., now ready, contains the following ILLUs- 
| TRATIONS by GUSTAVE Dore, drawn on the spot, and 
| engraved under the Artist's careful supervision :— 


FIFINE at the FAIR. 


BROWNING. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


The LIFE of Sir HENRY LAWRENCE. 
By the late Major-General Sir HERBERT BENJAMIN 
EpWARrpEs, K.C.B., K.CS.1, and HERMAN MERI- 
VALE, Esq., C.B, 2 vols. demy 8yo, 32s. 


By Robert 


ORISSA; or, the Vicissitudes of an 


Indian Province under Native and British Rule. 
With Steel Engravings. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


Forming the SECOND and THIRD VOLUMES of 


Annals of Rural Bengal. By W. W. 


Hunter, LL.D. 


CHRISTIAN ART and SYMBOLISM, 


with Some Hints on the Study of Landscape. By 
Rev. R. St, JOHN TYRWHITT. With Ilustrations. 
Crown 8¥0, 7s 6d. [May 29th. 


OUR FATHER and HIS LAWS, Crown 


8yo, 2s 6d. 


MEN of the SECOND EMPIRE. By the 


Author of “‘ The Member for Paris.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


COUNTRY STORIES, OLD and NEW. 


In Prose and Verse. By HoLME Lee, Author of 
« The Beautiful Miss Barrington,” “ Kathie Brand,” 
&c. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


ESSAYS. Bythe Author of “ Vera” and 


* The Hotel du Petit St. Jean,” &c. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


The GARDEN and the CITY; with other 


Contrasts and Parallels of Scripture. By the Rev. 
HvueH MAcmILLAN, LL.D., Author of “Bible 
Teachings in Nature,” &. Crown 8y¥o, 6s. 


The BRIDE, and other Poems. By the 
Author of “ Angel Visits.” Feap. 8vo, 5s. | 


| 
UNSEEN and IDEALITIES, Poems ty| 


J.8. Maccrom. Feap. 8yo, 5s, 


MAN and his DWELLING-PLACE. An 


Essay towards the Interpretation of Nature. By 
JAMES HINTON. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| DISRAELI: a Political Study. By John Baker Hopkins. | 


LUCY FITZADAM: an Autobiography. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


TAKE CARE WHOM YOU TRUST. By 


COMPTON READE. 1 vol. post Svo, 7s. | 





CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
VERA. By the Author of the “ Hotel 


du Petit St. Jean,” &c, Pictorialcover, Feap. 8vo, 
28. [May 29. 


The BOOK of SNOBS; and Sketches of 


Life and Character. 
Being the NINTH VOLUME of the 
| 


Popular Edition of Mr. Thackeray’s | 


Works. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 5s. | 





The RING and the BOOK. By Robert 


| 
BROWNING. 4 vols. feap. 8yo, 5s each. | 
| 


The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By | | 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d. | 


The LAST CHRONICLE of BARSET. By| 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 10 Illustrations, 1 vol., 4s 6d. 


The MOORS and the FENS. By Mrs. J. 


H. RippeEtt. Feap. 8yo, Pictorial Cover, 2s. 


MAUDE TALBOT. By Holme Lee. Foap. | 


8vo, Pictorial Cover, 2s. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. » 


| By GUSTAVE DORE and BLANCHARD JERROLD. | INTERLUDES. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LONDON: A PILGRIMAGE. " 
By Alfred Austin, 


Crown 8yo, 5s. [Ready. 


| MIDDLEMARCH. A Study of En English 
IV.— 


Provincial Life. By GeorGe Exior. BOO 


UNDER THE TREES, REGENT'S PARK. 
THREE LOVE PROBLEMS. is. 


THE CHRISTY MINSTRELS. 

THe Horse GUARDS. 

Tue West Enp DoG-FANCIER. 

Tue FLY-PAPER MERCHANT. 

THE DRIVE. 

BUCKINGHAM GATE. 

THE BULL's-EYE. 

THE BEAR PIT, ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

HoME, FROM HOLLAND Housk. 

A WEDDING AT THE ABBEY. 

Tue GOLDSMITHS AT DINNER. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY—CONFIRMATION 
OF WESTMINSTER Boys. 

HOUNDSDITCH. 

THE EARLY RISER. 

DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER. 


On June 1, 


WHY WOMEN CANNOT be TURNED 


into MEN. 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHY of CHRISTIANITY ; 


or, the Purpose and Power of the Gospel. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 


| The DAYS of the S0N of MAN : a History 


of the Church in the Time of our Lord, Ry 
WILLIAM Lez, D.D. Crown 8vo, 6s 64, 
6. 


LIBRARY EDITION, revised and corrected, with a 
new Preface. 


READING CASES, to hold the Twelve Numbers, |The SUBALTERN. By G. R. Gleig, MA, 


38 6d each, Chaplain-General of Her Majesty's Forces, Crown 
| INTWELVE MONTHLY PARTS, FIVE SHILLINGS Svo, 78 6d. 
oH. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES: how to Grow 


and Show them. By S. ReyNotos HoLe. Fourth 
Edition, revised and _— 7s 6d. 


Opinions of the Press free by post on Application. 


London: GRANT and CO., 102 Fleet Street, and all 
Booksellers. 





| The EARTH'S CRUST. A Handy Book 


of Geology. By Davin PaGgs, LL.D. F.GS, 
Author of Text-Books of Geology and Physical 
THE Geography, &e. A new and enlarged edition. with 
engravings, 1s. 


GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 0, 
FOR JUNE, 1872, INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of BI0- 


a é ue LOGY. By H. ALLEYNE NICHOLSON, M.D., D.Sc., 
Now ready, price One Shilling. F.R.S.E., &c., Professor of Natural History and 
Botany in University College, Toronto. Author of 
“Manual of Zoclogy for Students,” &c. With 
Engravings, 5s. 


“Ample entertainment for the immense circle of | 
readers it deserves to find, and always will find.”— 
Times. 


CONTENTS, 
SATANELLA. A Story of Punchestown. By G. J. 
Whyte Melville, Author of * The Gladiators,” &. 10 
‘Chap. 23. The Debt of Honour. A NU f ENGLISH PROSE LITE 
— 4. A Pertinent Question. | M A A I 0 a 
= ae Answer. RATURE, Biographical and Critical, Designed 
— 26. Afternoon Tea. mainly to show Characteristics of Style. By 
A LOVER'S QUARREL. By Robert Steggall. WILLIAM Minto, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 634, 10s 6d. 
ON THE COMIC WRITERS OF ENGLAND. By Charles ul. 
Cowden Clarke. 15, Thomas Hood. 
| Mount Erna (Virgil's AEneid), By T. H. L. Leary, The GENESIS of the CHURCH. By the 
D.C.L, Right Rev. Henry Correrttt, D.D., Bishop of 
THE PossIBILITIES OF A COMETARY COLLISION. By Edinburgh. Demy 8yo, 16s. 
James Carpenter. 12 


SPRING HUNTIN caeaanaie J Stat A CHEAP EDITION. 
RING HUNTING ON WESTERN Moors. By Sirius. | Tee 
PLAYERS OF OuR Day. 15. Comedy and Comedy | The COMING RACE. A New Edition, 


Actresses. being the Sixth. Crown Svo, 6s. 


STRANGER THAN Fiction. By the Author of “The 
Tallants of Barton,” “ The Valley of Poppies,” & 
Chap. . Coming to Life again. 
— 6. Woman's Mission is Marria, 
ae 7. Illustrates the Old Proverb about a 
Friend in Need. 

— 8. A Factory Vision of Beauty. 
TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 
PREFACE, CONTENTS, &¢., TO VOL. VIII. 











15. 

COLONEL RUSTOW’S POLITICAL and 
MILITARY HISTORY of the WAR for the 
RHINE FRONTIER. Translated by J. L. NEED- 
HAM, Lieut. R.M. Artillery. 3 vols. with Maps, 
£1 Lis 6d. 


WISE, WITTY, mi. TENDER SAYINGS, 


in Prose and V brse. Selected from the Works of 
GrORGE ELIOT. Crown 8vo, bd. in gilt cloth, 5s. 


London : GRANT and CO., 102 Fleet Street, and all 
Booksellers. 





Now ready. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


15. 
ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. Vol. XI Euripides. By W. B, DoXNE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
16. 
MEMOIR of the LIFE and TIMES of 


ETHICS. 
HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, written by him- 
FOR UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOLS.)  seif. vols, svo, £288. 
Translated from the German of Dr. WILHELM 
| FRICKE, with his permission and assistance, and 
adapted to the use of English Schools and Families, 


By Dr. ALEX. V. W. BIKKERS, | 
AND | 

JOSEPH HATTON, | 
| 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


WORKS OF THE LATE WILLIAM SMITH, 


Of the Middle Temple, Esq. 





(Editor School Board Chronicle). 


“Without any doubt your book will prove rich in 
blessings for national education generally.”“—COUNT | ¢ 
| MoLTKE. ’ | THORNDALE; or, the Conflict of Opinions. 
OPINIONS OF THE PREss. Second Edition, crown Svo, 19s 6d. 
** Ethics’ is a remarkable book.”"—Law Journal. 2, 


* Me ssrs. Hatton and Bikkers deserve the thanks of | GRAVENHURST; or. Thoughts on Good 


| all educationalists, whether sectarian or unsectarian, 


for introducing this excellent volume to English | and Evil, Crown bvo, 78 6d. 

| readers. While the religious difficulty is as yet un- | 

settled, and ‘Leaguer’s’ and ‘Unionists’ are each | . 3 2 

striving for the mastery, it is a refreshing change to | JRAMAS. 1. Sir ‘Wm. Crichton. 2. 


fallin with so successful an attempt at a practical | 
solution, so far as the teacher is concerned, as the one | 
fore us.”"—Zeeds Mercury. 


‘The book is one which merits the careful atten- | | DISCOURSE on ETHICS. 8v0, 3s 6d. 


| tion of the instructors of the young.” — The Queen. 
London: GRANT and CO., 102 Fleet Street, E.C. | WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Athelwold. 3. Guidone. Feap., 3s. 
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EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


RITSCHL ON THE ATONEMENT. 
A ORITICAL HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICA- 

TION AND RECONCILIATION, 


By ALBRECHT RITSCHL, 


Professor Ordinarius of Theology in the University of 


Gittingen. 
Translated from the German, withthe Author's sanction, 
By JOHN 8S. BLACK, M.A. 


In 1 vol., demy Svo, price 12s. 





DR. DAVID BROWN. 
MEMOIR OF THE LATE JOHN DUNCAN, 


Professor of Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh. 
By the Rev. DAVID BROWN, D.D. 
1 vol. crown S8vo, price 7s 6d. 


DEEP-SEA SOUNDINGS. 
COLLOQUIA PERIPATETICA 


By the late JOHN DUNCAN, LL.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, New College, Edinburgh. 





Being Conversations in Philosophy, Theology, and 
ligion. 


Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM KNIGHT, Dundee. 
Third Edition, enlarged. 1 vol. extra feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 





TAINE’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


SECOND EDITION. 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By H. TAINE, D.cL. 
Translated from the French by H. VAN LAUN. 


Complete in 2 vols. demy 8yo, 1,098 pages, price 21s. 


MR. MACDONELL'S POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


A SURVEY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
By JOHN MACDONELL, M.A. 
1 vol. extra feap. Svo, 6s. 


“The author has succeeded in producing a book 
which is almost as easy reading as a three-volume 
novel.” —Athenwum. 

“ Of its class it is one of the best we have seen; and 
had we to choose for a beginner, among the crowd of 
manuals and introductions to the study, there is much 
which would induce us to recommend the present 
volume,” —Spectator, 

“Mr. Macdonell’s book entitled ‘ A Survey of Politi- 
eal Economy ’ establishes him as a writer of authority 
on economical subjects."—Mr. NEWMARCH, 





DR. STEANE. 
THE DOCTRINE OF CHRIST DEVELOPED 
BY THE APOSTLES. 


A TREATISE on the OFFICES of the REDEEMER 
and the DOXOLOGY of the REDEEMED. 


By EDWARD STEANE, D.D. 
In 1 vol. demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 





PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
FOUR PHASES OF MORALS. 


SOCRATES. CHRISTIANITY. 
ARISTOTLE. UTILITARIANISM. 


By J. STUART BLACKIE, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 


In 1 vol. feap., price 6s. 





NEW BOOK ON INDIAN SPORT. 


A SEcOND EpiTION, 


COLONEL GORDON CUMMING’S WILD 
MEN AND WILD BEASTS. 


Containing Nineteen graphic Illustrations in Photo- 

graphy and Lithography from Sepia Drawings, by 

Colonel BAIGRIE and others, of Scenes in Camp and 

Jungle. 

In 1 vol. 4to, uniform with the First Edition, price 24s. 
Also, a CHEAPER EDITION of the same book, with 

Eleven I[ilustrations in Lithography. In 1 vol. demy 

8vo, handsomely bound, price 12s, 


Edinburgh: EDMONSTON and DOUGLAS, 
88 Princes Street. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ALBEMARLE STREET, May, 1872. 
MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


'The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 264. 


CONTENTS. 
STATE OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 
TRADE WITH CHINA. 
MILTON. 
MODERN SCEPTICISM,K—DUKE OF SOMERSET. 
BRITISH PARLIAMENT, ITS HISTORY AND ELOQUENCE. 
DIARY OF A DIPLOMATIST. 
EpvucaTION, SECULARISM, AND NONCONFORMITY, 
CONCESSION TO THE UNITED STATES. 


| 
| *.* Colonel YuLe has just received the Founver’s | SECOND SERIES of the CHURCH 
MEDAL from the Royal Geographical Society. the AGE. By Various Writers. Edited by 
ARCHIBALD Weir, D.C.L., and W. D. MacLagan, 
M.A, 8vo, 12s. 


| ARISTOTLE. By the late George Gro 
F.R.S. Edited by ALEXANDER Barn, LL.D., 
G. Croom ROBERTSON, M.A. 2 vols. 8¥o, 


GROTE’S HISTORY of GREECE. New 


Library Edition, with Portrait and Maps. 10 vols. 
8vo, 120s. 


LETTERS and JOURNALS of LORD 
ELGIN, late Viceroy of India, &. Edited by 
THEODORE WALROND, C.B, With Preface by Dean 
STANLEY. 8vo, l4s, 


PEKIN, JEDDO, and SAN FRANCISCO, 
The concluding Volume of a Voyage Round the 
World. By the Marquis pe Beauvorr. With 16 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. 

*,* Five Thousand copies of this volume were sold 
in Paris within a week of its publication; and it has 
already been highly lauded by the Journal des Débats, 
as well as by President Thiers in the Corps Législatif. 


A SKETCH of the LIFE and DEATH of 
F.-M. Sir JOHN BURGOYNE, Bart. By Sir 
FRANCIS HEAD, Bart, Feap. 8vo. [On June 1, 
*,* Mr. SitAw has just received the PATRON's or 


PATTERNS for TURNING; comprising 
. . . > ’ 
ve TORTA MEDAL from the ROYAL GROGRAF eed Elliptical and other Figures cut on apt Lathe 
Socrery. | without the use of any Ornamental Chuck. By H. 
W. ELParinstone. With 70 Lilustrations. Small 
4to, (Just ready. 


TEGNER'S FRITHIOF’S SAGA; or, the 


Tale of Frithiof. Translated from the Swedish by 
Captain SPALDING. Post 8vo. (Next week, 


ESSAYS on CATHEDRALS. By Various 


Writers. Edited, with an Introduction, by J. 8. 
Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 8vo, 12s. 


ASTRONOMY and GEOLOGY—DARWIN 
and BUCKLE —PRUGRESS and CIVILIZA- 
TION; three Essays. By Lord ORMATHWAITR, 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
CHURCH of SCOTLAND. By A. P. Staney, D D, 
Dean of Westmiuster, 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ve - A SECOND SERIES of MISCELLANIES. 


ON AN OVERLAND JOURNEY FROM CHINA TOWARDS Collected and Edited by Earl STANHOPE. Post 
NDIA. Svo, 73 6d. 


RUDE STONE MONUMENTS in all 
COUNTRIES; their Age and Uses. By JAMES 
FERGUSSON, F.R.S, With 200 Lilustrations, medium 
Svo, 24s. 


The LIFE and TIMES of St. CHRY- 


SOSTOM. A Sketch of the Church and the 
Empire in the [Vth Century. By the Rev. W. R. 
W. STEPHeNs, M.A. With Portrait, 8vo, 15s. 


JULIAN FANE. AMemoir. By Robert 


Lytron. Second and Cheaper Edition, with 
Portrait, Post 8vo, 5s. 


The STUDENT'S EDITION of HALLAM’S 


The WED THES & FATAOMA. | HISTORY of ENGLAND—and HISTORY of 
| 


IMPORTANT WORKS OF TRAVEL. | 


With 17 Maps and Plans, and 90 Illustrations, 2 vols. 
medium Svo, 42s. 


THE BOOK OF SER MARCO POLO, | 
THE VENETIAN. | 








Concerning the KinGpoms AND MARVELS OF THE 


AST. 


A new English Version. Illustrated by the light of 
Oriental Writers and Modern Travels. | 


RM wm sone 


By Colonel Henry Yvte, C.B. 





“The publication of Colonel Yule’s ‘Marco Polo’ is 
an epoch in geographical literature. Nor is this slight 
praise, for never, perhaps, has there been a more diffi- 
| cult book of the class to expound than Marco Polo's 
| travels since his great prototype Herodotus recited his 
| history at Athens. Every page is a puzzle; every 
chapter contains strange names which it is hard to re- 
cognise; strange stories which it is harder still either 
| to believe or to explain. We pronounce Colonel Yule’s 
edition to be a great success." —Ldinburgh Review. 


TRADE ROUTES BETWEEN INDIA and CHINA. 


With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE 
FIRST EXPLORATORY JOURNEY TO 
HIGH TARTARY, 


YARKAND, AND KASHGAR (formerly Chinese Tartary) 
and RETURN over the KARAKORUM Pass. 


By Rosert SuAw, British Commissioner in Ladak. 





“The narrative of this able traveller, irrespective of 
the high importance, geographically, of the countries | 
traversed, is full of pictures. Mr. Shaw's power as a 
penman is very great and his style in description most 
graphic. There is a vigour in his drawing and a 
vividness in bis colouring which bring a scene before 
the eye as clearly as if one were bodily present. His 
work contains several illustrations of Marco Polo, | 
which we are glad to have occasion to adduce.”— 
Quarterly Review, 


OVERLAND from CHINA to INDIA. 





With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


TRAVELS OF A PIONEER OF 


By T. T. Cooper, 
Late Agent for the Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta. 


“Mr. Cooper's narrative is one of those racy descrip- 
tions of exciting adventure which we can only look 
for from men of high pluck, and not too often from 
them. Better than this—although, from no deficiencies 
of his own, he was unable to complete the great task 
which he had proposed to himself—he knew perfectly 
well what he was about, and, having a definite object 
as a ‘Pioneer of Commerce,’ did uncommonly good | 
service, and his narrative illustrates Marco Polo's 
story. "—Quarter/y Review, 








EUROPE. With the Author's latest Corrections, 
Edited by WM. Smith, D.C.L. 2 vols. post S¥o, 
73 6d each, 


AT HOME WITH THE PATAGONIANS ; |The PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, the 


Modern Changes of the Earth aud its Lnhabitants, 
| considered as Illustrative of Geology. By Sir 
| CHARLES LYELL, Bart, F.R.S. Ilth Edition. 
| 
| 





With Map and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s, 


A Year's Wanderings over Untrodden Ground from 
the Straits of Magellan to the Rio Negro. 

By Captain G. CHaworra Musters, R.N. With Lilustrations. 2 vols. Svo, 16% each. 
| Y R . Q A PH Y . ; 

*,* Captain MusTers has just been awarded a GOLD | LORD B P ON u 2 BIOGRA t ’ with a 
WATCH by the R ERT IRIN eee | Critical Essay ou his placein Literature. By 

y the ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. Translated and edited with Notes. With 

Svo, lis, 


ELze. 
| Portrait and Facsimile. 


| 

The HISTORY of BRITISH COMMERCE, 
and PROGRESS of the BRITISH NATION, 1763- 
1870. By Leone Levi, F.S.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
With au Index. 8vo, lés. 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOK on the CHOICE 


of a DWELLING, By G. WHEELER, 2nd Edition, 
With Plans. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


“Captain Musters is the first traveller who ever 
traversed the wild region of Patagonia from south to 
north; and he is the first to give us a really complete 
and authentic account of the Patagonians. He has 
broken entirely new ground. The unpretending narra- 
tive of his adventures is well told, and deserves to be 
carefully read by all who admire those sportsman-like 
qualities which lead Englishmen into the untrodden | 
wilderness and pathless forests of the continent.”"— | 
Athenwuin. | 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


NEW HOMES for the OLD COUNTRY: a Personal 


Experience in Australia and New Zealand. By GEORGE BADEN-POWELL. Demy 
8vo, with 45 Lllustrations, 21s. 


DIARIES and LETTERS of SIR GEORGE JACK- 


SON, K.C.H., from the Peace of Amiens to the Battle of Talavera, Edited by 
Lady JACKSON. 2 vols. demy 8yvo, 30s. 


“Sir George Jackson drew pen-and ink sketches of the royal and illustrious 

rsonages with whom he was mixed up; he narrated the progress of negotiations, 
& repeated the current anecdotes, he described the passing manners, morals, and 
fashions, he fixed the Cynthias of the minute, and future historians will turn to him, 
as we now turn to Pepys, for the traits and touches which constitute the charm of 
hhistory.”—Quarterly Review. 


“There are few keener or more pleasant observers than the diplomatist who 
knows how to be something more than a diplomatist,and it was the fortune of Sir 
George Jackson to have rather notable people and events to observe. From the first | 
entry in his diary we see the same shrewd, genial observer, with his eyes kept well 
about him, and an amusing dash of self-confidence, which shows itself in the rapid 
judgments he passes on the statesmen around him. His sense of humour found 
ample scope in the Paris of the Consulate, and in the strangely incongruous elements 
which made Nd its social life......He is happy in the shrewd observations which fill 
the pages of his Spanish diary, and in his piquant sketches of Mr. Frere and Lady 
Holland.”—Saturday Review. 

“When we follow Sir George Jackson, through the years 1806-1809, to Germany 
and Spain, we are in the midst of the pomp and horror of war; we are elbowed 
by plotters and intriguers; we are hurried away, now by sea, now by land, and we 
live through a history of nearly threescore years ago as if we belonged to it. We 
feel both the glories and the sorrows of Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland. The 
history of our own armies sent to drive the French out of the Spanish Peninsula is 
excellently told, down to the hard-fought day of Talavera...... Fuil as these volumes | 
are, however, of the political and military history of the times, they abound also in 
gossip, which, generally speaking, is of the best quality. We close the volumes with 
regret, but we cannot do so without repeating our thanks to Lady Jackson for this 
fitting monument to the memory of her late husband." —Athenzum. 


The DAY AFTER DEATH; or, the Future Life 


Revealed by Science. By Lovis Fieuter. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


IN FRANCE with the GERMANS. By Colonel | 


OTTO CoRVIN. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 2ls. 


The LIFE of ARCHBISHOP PARKER. Forming 


the New Volume of “The Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.” By 
WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester, 8vo, 18s. 


LETTERS of MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 


Second Series. Edited by HENRY CHORLEY. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 2is. 


FOURTH EDITION of 


SOUTH-SEA BUBBLES. By the Earl and the| 


Doctor. Demy Svo, 14s. 


LIVES of the PRINCES of the HOUSE of CONDE. 


By H.R.H. the Duc D'AUMALE. Translated with the sanction of His Royal 
Highness by the Rev. R. BROWN-BORTHWICK. 2 vols. Syo, 30s. 


“ This work is at once noble and modest. M. le Duc d'Aumale had a magnificent 
subject to treat,and his work is worthy of its theme. It is a work of history, 
belonging to the first class of historical writing, and the Duke may congratulate 
himself upon the fact, which none will question, that he bas written a book which 
will reach in literature a far higher rank than, in his diffidence, he claims for it | 
himself. The translation is, in all respects, admirable, idiomatic without being | 
obscure; terse, lucid, and characteristic.”—Standard, 

| 








THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES | 
HENCE THESE TEARS. 3 vols. | 





NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO, 
PUBLISHERS, have REMOVED from No. 
16 Bedford Street, to Nos. 29 and 30, on the 
opposite side of the Street. 


29 AND 30 Beprorp STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
May, 1872. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY.—CITY OFFICE, — 


NOTICE.—TZke CITY OFFICE of MUDIE’'S SELECT 
LIBRARY is REMOVED to larger and more convenient premises, 
No. 2 KING STREET, two doors nearer Cheapside. 





A supply of books, consisting chiefly of the works of the best authors, and 
available for the immediate use of subscribers, is always kept in reserve at the 
City OFFice. This stock is replenished from day to day. When the books 
desired are not in stock, they are, as a general rule, obtained in the course of the 


| day ; and subscribers leaving their books in the morning may expect to receive 


others in exchange for them in the afternoon. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Mupre’s SELEcT LIBRARY, May 25, 1872. 





NEW EDITION OF RYMER JONES’ ANIMAL CREATION. 
In large crown 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth gilt, and gilt edges. 


THE ANIMAL CREATION, 
A POPULAR INTRODUCTION TO ZOOLOGY. 
By T. RYMER JONES, F.R.S., 
Professor of Natural History and Comparative Anatomy in King's College. 
With Five HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
FREDERICK WARNE and Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 





In 8vo, pp. 244, price 7s 6d, cloth. 

FUEL OF THE SUN. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, FCS. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


THE 








Just published, in crown 8yo, price 5s, cloth. 
CRIPTURE STUDIES. By W. H. Ley, Vicar of Sellack, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
RIL PROVES WHO TRULY LOVES. By Roserr B. 
HOLT, M.R.S.L., Author of “ The Scald,” &c. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


P EK 





NATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 
" = H E SCHOOL and the BIBLE.” 


The following “ Declaration” has been extensively advertised :— 

“ As strenuous efforts are being made to exclude the Bible by law from Public 
Elementary Schools, we the uudersigned (not connected with any Established 
Church), believing that such exclusion would be a great national evil, feel it to ba 
our duty publicly to record our disa pproval thereof.” 

This is signed by a number of persons (800, it is said, in all), of whom the 
majority are entirely unknown to the public. The document, therefore, has no re- 
presentative or authoritative character. On the contrary, the authorised repre- 
sentatives of Nonconformist denominations—The Conference of Nonconformists 
at Manchester (including 1,800 delegates of Wesleyans, Independent, Baptist, 
Presbyterian, Unitarian, and other congregations), the Congregational Union, the 
Baptist Union, the General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church, and other 
authorised bodies, have passed resolutions affirming the principle of united secular 
instruction at the cost of the State, and separate religious instruction under the 
direction andat the cost of the Churches. This division of secular and religious 
instruction was at the basis of the national system of education established in 
Ireland; and the principle is recognised, so far as time is concerned, by the adop- 
tion of a time-table conscience clause in the English Education Act. 

The principle of united secular and separate religious instruction has also been 
afilirmed by several hundred public meetings in England, Wales, and Scotland, 
openly called, and free to all who chose to attend them. 

On the one hand, therefore, the only true basis of national education—just to the 
community, and recognising the claims of all religious deuominations—is main- 
tained by freely convened public meetings, and by authorised representatives of 
religious bodies. On the other hand, a small number of individuals, destitute of 
representative character, isolated, mostly unknown, vaguely declare that in some 
way, undefined and unexplained, the Bible ought not to be “excluded” from 


| elemeutary schools. 


GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. By Rhoda Brough- | 


TON. 3 vols. | 


MICHAEL TRESIDDER: a Cornish Tale. 2 vols. | 


crown 8yo. 


BRANKSOME DENE. By Hugh Mulleneux, 


WALMSEY. 3 vols. | 
ALSO, IMMEDIATELY, 


THROWN TOGETHER. By Florence Montgomery, | 


Author of “ Misunderstood.” 2 vols, crown 8yo. 


IN a GLASS DARKLY. By J. Sheridan Le, 


Fanv, Author of “Uncle Silas,” “ The House by the Churchyard,” &c. 3 vols. | 
crown 8yo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty. | 


The Declaration is so vague in its terms, so obscure in its meaning, and 80 
manifestly designed to catch the signatures of persons who may differ in its inter- 
pretation, that it is difficult to detine the intention of its promoters, or to ascertain 
against whom their protest is directed. 

Assuming, however, that the National Education League may be referred to, the 
Executive Committee of the League think it proper to declare that any statement 
that it is hostile to religious instruction, or that it desigus to exclude the Bible from 


| national education, is unfounded and untrue. 


The National Education League was founded and is conducted for the promotion 
of a national system of education,—unsectarian, compulsory, rate-supported, and 
free, under the direction of elected Local Boards. It recoguises the provision of sucha 
system as the duty of the State, as an application of national and local funds to 
which all may assent, without violation of conscience; and it recognises the duty 
of religious denominations to give religious instruction, by their own teachers, at 
their own cost, and at periods separate from those devoted to secular instruction. 

In thus defining the function of the State and the duty of religious denomina- 
tions, the National Education League is in union with the representative assemblies 
of Nonconformists, with Liberal members of the Established Churches in Great 
Britain, with the National Education League of Ireland (consisting of Presbyter- 
ians and Episcopalians), and with all who desire to secure a National System of 
Education which shall at once respect the rights of conscience aud eusure the 
fullest liberty of teaching by religious denominations. 

By order of the Executive Committee of the League. 
J. CHAMBERLAIN, Chairman of the Executive Commities. 
JESSE COLLINGS, Honorary Secretary. 

Central Offices, 17 Ann Street, Birmingham, May 20, 1872. 

Forms of Membership of the National Education League, and Publications advo- 
cating its objects, may be had on application to Mr. Francis Adams, Secretary, at 
the Central Offices. 
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NEW WORKS. 


The JAPANESE in AMERICA. By Cartes 


LANMAN, American Secretary, Japanese Legation, Washington. Post 8vo. 
= (Just ready. 


HISTORICAL and CHRONOLOGICAL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. Commenced by the late B. B. Woopwarb, B.A., Librarian 


to the Queen; completed by W. L. R. CATEs, Editor of the * Dictionary of 
General Biography.” 8vo, pp. 1,496, price 42s, cloth. (On Saturday next. 


The MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS of the 


late JOHN CONINGTON, ML.A., includ a plete Prose Translation of 
Virgil's Works. With a Memoir by H. J. S. SmirH, M.A. Edited by 
J. A. SYMONDS, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s. (On Thursday next. 


MISCELLANEOUS and POSTHUMOUS 


WORKS of the late HENRY THOMAS BUCKLB. Edited, with a Biographical 
Notice, by HELEN TAYLOR. 3 vols. Svo. [/n June. 


The LIFE and TIMES of SIXTUS the FIFTH. 


By Baron Husner. Translated from the Original French, with the Author's 
sanction, by Hupert E. H.JERNINGHAM. 2 vols. 8vo, price 24s. 


The IMPERIAL and COLONIAL CONSTI- 


TUTIONS of the BRITANNIC EMPIRE, including INDIAN INSTITUTIONS. 
By Sir EDWARD CREASY, M.A. 8vo, with 6 Maps, price lds. 





RECOLLECTIONS of PAST LIFE. By Sir 
Henry HOLtanp. Bart., M.D., F.R.S., &c., Physician-in-Ordinary to the Queen. 


Third Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


The ODES and EPODES of HORACE: a 
Metrical Translation into English, with Introduction and Commentaries. By 


Lord LyTrox. With Latin Text. New Edition. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


A SYSTEMATIC VIEW of the SCIENCE of 


JURISPRUDENCE. By Suxtpon Amos, M.A., Professor of Jurisprudence, 
Trinity CoNege, London. 1 vol. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


y <a) YT 
MENTAL and MORAL SCIENCE ; a Com- 
pendium of Psychology and Ethics. By A. Barn, LL.D., Professor of Logic in 
the University of Aberdeen. Third Edition, crown 8vo, price 10s 6d. 
Part I. MENTAL SCIENCE, PSYCHOLOGY AND HISTORY OF PHILO- 
SOPHY, price 6s 6d. 
Part Il. MORAL SCIENCE, ETHICAL THEORY AND ETHICAL SYSTEM, 
price 4s 6d, 


An EXPOSITION of FALLACIES in the 


HYPOTHESIS of Mr. DARWIN. By C. RB. Bres, M.D., F.Z.S. Crown 8vo, 
with 36 Woodcuts, price l4s. 


ESSE and POSSE; a Comparison of Divine 


Eternal Laws and Powers, as severally indicated in Fact, Faith, and Record. 
By Henry THOMAS BRAITHWAITE, M.A., Cantab. Post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


AS REGARDS PROTOPLASM. _ By J. H. 
STIRLING, F.R.C.S. and LL.D. Edin. New and Improved Edition, completed 
by addition of Part LI. in reference to Mr. Huxley's second issue and of Preface 
in reply.to Mr. Huxley in “ Yeast.” 8vo, price 2s. 

“ Anything more complete and final in the way of refutation than this essay, I 
cannot well imagine.”—Sir JouN HERSCHEL. 


RESEARCHES in MOLECULAR PHYSICS 


by MEANS of RADIANT HEAT; a Series of Memoirs collected from the 
Philosophical Transactions. By JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 8vo. 
[Un a few days. 


AIR and RAIN; the Beginnings of a Chemical 


Climatology. By R. ANGus Smiru, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S.,&c. With 8 Wood- 
cuts, 8vyo, price 24s. 


The SUN; Ruler, Fire, Light, and Life of the 
Planetary System. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., Cantab., Hon. Sec. R.A.S. Second 
Edition, revised; with 10 Plates (7 coloured) and 106 Woodcuts and Diagrams. 


Crown 8y0, price l4s. 
ASTRONOMY. By R. A. 


‘ ea) 

ESSAYS on 
Proctor, B.A., Cantab., Hon. Sec. R.A.S., &c. With 10 Plates and 24 Wood 
Engravings. 8vo, price 12s. 


The ORBS AROUND US; a Series of Sketches 


of Planets and Stars, Comets, Meteors, and Nebule. By Ricnarp A. Procror, | 


B.A., Hon. Sec. R.A.S. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


_ oi a 9 Y TYrTW a) 7 ro 

Mrs). MARCETS CONVERSATIONS on 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Revised and Edited by Francis MARCET, F.R.S.. 
and augmented by Two additional Conversations on Spectrum Analysis and 
Solar Chemistry. Crown 8vo, with 36 Plates of Figures, 7s 6d. 


GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEXTS, with Vocabu- 
laries. Edited by Joun T. Waite, D.D., Oxon. 
82mo, cloth. TEXTs in this Series in the press :— 

CJESAR, First Book of the Gallic War. 
VIRGIL, First Book of the neid. 

VIRGIL, Fourth Book of the Georgics. 
PH_-EDRUS, First and Second Books of Fables. 
XENOPHON, First Book of the Anabasis. 
XENOPHON, Second Book of the Anabasis. 


(in June. 


London; LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER, 


In course of publication, in | 
I 


BELL AND DALDY’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MY GARDEN: its Plan and Culture. 


Together with a General Description of its Geology, Botany, and Natural 
History. By ALrrep Smeg, F.R.S. Imperial 8vo, ILLUSTRATED wiTe 1,250 
ENGRAVINGS ON Woop, 2is. (/mmediately. 

The purpose of this work is to describe the author's garden at Wallington, 
in Surrey, and to serve as an exact and practical guide to amateurs in every 
branch of Horticulture practised in general gardening. Lllustrations are given 
of garden scenes as specimens of Landscape Gardening; of Tools, Frames, and 
Glass Houses; Vegetables, Fruits, Flowers, Weeds, and Wild Flowers; Fungi, 
Ferns, Trees, Shrubs, Animals, Birds, Insects; also Modes of Grafting Trees, 
&c., &c. It will be found very useful asa book of reference to all persons partial 
to Horticulture, or having a love of nature. 


ALPINE PLANTS; containing 100 Coloured 


Illustrations of the most striking and beautiful of the Alpine Flowers. With 
Descriptions by Davip Wooster, Editor of Loudon's “ Encyclopwdias of 
Gardening and Plants.” Super-royal 8vo, very handsomely bound, 25s. 


The BOOK of SUN-DIALS. Collected by Mrs. 


ALFRED GatTy, Author of “ Parables from Nature.” Demy 4to, with a 
Frontispiece and 21 Lithographic Illustrations of Dials of Interest, both Foreign 
and English, 21s. 


ANTIQUE GEMS and RINGS. By C. W. 


Krna, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2 vols. imperial 8vo, much 
enlarged, and entirely recast and rewritten, with more than 850 Llustrations, 
23. 


The ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. By 


Puitie A. DELAMOTTE, Professor of Drawing at King’s College, London. Im- 
perial 4to, illustrated, with 24 Woodcuts and 25 Chromo lithographs, £3 3s. 
This volume is put forward as a complete practical guide and assistant 
to all who desire to study the art of sketching from Nature in Water-Colours. 
The course of instruction is illustrated by progressive examples in Chromo- 
lithograph. These are reproductions of Water-Colour Drawings by Prout, E. 
W. Cooke, R.A. Girtin, Varley, Dewint, Birket Foster, G. omas, and the 
Author, and will give the book a permanent value to all lovers of English Art. 


DRAWING COPIES. By P. H. Detamorre. 


These Sketches are Original and Copyright, and will include Architectural 
Sketches, Trees, Figures, Foregrounds, Landscapes, Boats, and Sea-pieces. In 
course of publication, in 1s. Parts, containing 8 Plates. Parts L, LL., LIL, IV., V. 


now ready. 
EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY. Founded 


on the Work of Dr. Jutivs A. Stickuarpt. A Handbook for the Stady of 
Science by Simple Experiments. By C. W. Heaton, F.C.S8., Professor of 
Chemistry in the Medical School of Charing Cross Hospital. Post 8yo, 5s. 





BOOKS FOR GENERAL READING. 


NEW WORK BY MISS AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Forming au appropriate Sequel to the “ Lives of the Queens of England.” 


LIVES of the LAST FOUR PRINCESSES of 


the ROYAL HOUSE of STUART. With a Photograph of the Princess Mary, 
after a Picture by Honthorst. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


The JOURNAL of the LADY BEATRIX 


GRAHAM, Sister of the Marquis of Montrose. With a Preface by Mise Yones. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
“There is a vein of poetry running through the book which makes it exceedingly 


attractive. The tale is fresh and animated throughout, and contains some 

bits of description over which the reader will be tempted to linger.”"—/all Mal? 
Gazette. 

MARIE; or, Glimpses of Life in Franee. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MARIETTE;; or, Further Glimpses of Life in France. A Sequel to “ Marie.” 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
“A delicious book...... Whoever wrote it is clearly writing from personal observa- 
tion, and that, too, from an observation extremely keen, and able to express itself 
also in the most vivid language. It is one of the most quietly amusing books we 


have ever seen.”"—Literary Churchman. 

KATIE; or, the Simple Heart. By D. Ricn- 
MOND, Author of “Annie Maitland.” Illustrated by M. J. Boota. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


KIRSTIN’S ADVENTURES: a Tale of Jutland 


Life. By the Author of “Casimir.” Crown 8vo, with 6 Illustrations by A. W. 
Cooper, 6s. 


The MOTHER'S BOOK of POETRY. Selected 


and arranged by Mrs. ALFRED GATTY. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, elegantly 
bound, 7s 6d. 





‘COLONIAL ADVENTURES and EXPERI- 


ENCES. By A UNtversiry MAN. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d, 


|The 


Now in course of publication in Monthly Volumes, 1s 6d each. 


ALDINE EDITION of the BRITISH 





POETS. The following Volumes are already published :— 
| GOLDSMITH. SURREY. 
BURNS. 3 vols. PRIOR. 2 vols. 
GRAY. KIRKE WHITE. 
MILTON. 3 vols. WYATT. 
DRYDEN. 5 vols. POPE. 3 vols. 
COLLINS. BEATTIE. 
YOUNG 2 vols. CHURCHILL. 2 vols. 
| COWPER. 3 vols. SPENSER, 5 vols. 
| FALCONER. PARNELL. 
SHAKESPEARE'S POEMS. THOMSON, 2 vols. 
AKENSIDE, CHAUCER. Vols. 1 and 2. (June. 
London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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Henry S. Kina ann Co.’s New Books. 





William Gifford Palgrave. 
HERMANN AGHA: an Eastern Narrative. By W. 


GIFFORD PALGRAVE, Author of “ Travels in Central Arabia,” &c., &e. 2 vols. 
crown 8v0, cloth extra, gilt top, 18s. 
Ready this day.) 





Alexis de Tocqueville. 
CORRESPONDENCE and CONVERSATIONS of ALEXIS 


de TOCQUEVILLE with NASSAU W. SENIOR, from 1833 to 1859. Edited 
by Mrs. SimPSON. 2 vols. large post 8vo, 21s. 


Ready this day.) 





Wassau William Senior. 
JOURNALS KEPT in FRANCE and ITALY, from 1848 


to 1852, With a Sketch of the Revolution of 1848. By the late NASSAU 
WIititamM Santor. Edited by his daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. In 2 vols, 
post 8vo, 24s. 

Lately published.) 





Important Works on the Late War. 
The OPERATIONS of the GERMAN ARMIES in 


FRANCE, from SEDAN to the END of the WAR of 1870-71. From the 
Journals of the Head-Quarters’ Staff. By Major WILLIAM BLUME. Trans- 
lated by E. M. Jones, Major 20th Foot, Professor of Military History, Sand- 
hurst. Demy 8yo, with Map, and Appendix showing the Order of Battle, 9s. 


Ready this day.) 


TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS from the WAR of 1870-71. 
By A. V. BoGUSLAWSKI, Captain and Company Chief in the 3rd Infantry 
Regiment. Translated by Colonel LUMLEY GRAHAM, late 18th (Royal Lrish) 
Regiment. Demy 8vo, 7s. 

Ready this day.J 





E. A. Youmans and J. Payne. 
An ESSAY on the CULTURE of the OBSERVING 


POWERS of CHILDREN, especially in connection with the Study of Botany. 
By Exiza A. YOuMANS, of New York, Author of “A First Book of Botany.” 
Edited, with Notes and a Supplement, by JosErPH PAYNE, Fellow of the Col- 
lege of Preceptors, Author of * Lectures on the Science and Art of Education,” 
&c, Crown 8vo. 


Next week.) 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Last Work. 
SEPTIMIUS: a Romance. By the late Nathanie} 


HAWTHORNE. Crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt top, 9s. 
Next week.) 





Eliza A. Youmans. 
The FIRST BOOK of BOTANY; designed to Cultivate 


the Observing Powers of Children. By EnizaA A. YOUMANS. New and 
enlarged edition, crown 8vo, with 300 Illustrations, 5s. 


Next week] 





Dr. Alphonse Donne. 
CHANGE of AIR and SCENE: a Physician’s Hints about 


Doctors, Patients, Hygiene, and Society. With Notes of Excursions for 
Health in France, Switzerland, Corsica, and the Mediterranean. By Dr. 
ALPHONSE DONNE. Large post 8vo, handsomely bound. 


In a few days.) 





Countess Leonora Christina. 


MEMOIRS of LEONORA CHRISTINA, Daughter of 
Christian [V. of Denmark. Written during her Imprisonment in the Blue 
Tower at Copenhagen, 1663-1635. Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. 1 handsome 
vol., medium 8yo, with 2 Plates. 

In a fer days.) 





Jean Ingelow. 

The LITTLE WONDER-HORN: a Second Series of 
“Stories Told to a Child.” By JEAN INGELOW. Small square 8yo, with 15 
Illustrations, cloth extra, full gilt, gilt edges, 33 6d. 

In a fer days.} 





Fred. W. Robertson, of Brighton. 
ROBERTSON’S LIFE and LETTERS. Edited by 


Stoprorp A. Brooke, M.A., Honorary Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
People’s Edition, large post Svo, 6s. 
This day.) 
LIBRARY EDITION of the same. Demy 8vo, with 2 Steel Portraits, 12s. 
In a few days.) 
SERMONS Preached at Brighton. Cheaper Edition. 
First, Second, Third, aud Fourth Series. Crown 8yvo, neatly bound, each 3s 6d. 
This day.j 
EXPOSITORY LECTURES on ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE 
to the CORINTHIANS. 1 vol., uniform with the above, price 33 6d. 
This day.] 











RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





OVER VOLCANOES; or, through France and Spain in| A GOOD MATCH. By Amelia Perrier. Author of “Mea 


1871. _By A. Ktn@sMAN. Crown 8yo, 10s 61. (Just published. 


“The writer's tone is so pleasant, his language is so good, and his spirits are so 
fresh, buoyant, and exhilarating, that you find yourself inveigled into reading, for 
the — time, a description of a Spanish bull fight.”—Ji/ustrated 

ews. 





IN QUEST of COOLIES. A South Sea Sketch. By James 


. A. Hore. Crown 8yo, with 15 Illustrations from Sketches by the Author. 
Price 6s. [Second Edition just published. 


“ At the present moment, when considerable attention has been directed to the 
South Seas, by the murder of Bishop Patteson, the little book before us arrives 
most opportunely...... Mr. Hope's description of the natives is graphic and amusing, 
and the book is altogether we!l worthy of perusal.”—Standard. 


“ Lively and clever sketches.” — Atheneum. 





ROUND the WORLD in 1870. A Volume of Travels, with | 


Maps. By A. D. CARLISLE, B.A., Trin. Coll., Camb. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
“Makes one understand how going round the world is to be done in the quickest 


and pleasantest manner, and how the brightest and most cheerful of travellers did | 


it with eyes wide open and keen attention all on the alert, with ready sympathies, 
with the happiest facility of hitting upon the most interesting features of nature 
and the most interesting characteristics of man, and all for its own sake,."—Spectator. 


“ We can only commend, which we do very heartily, an eminently sensible and 


readable book.”"—British Quarterly Review, 





The SECRET of LONG LIFE. Dedicated by special per- 


mission to Lord St. LEONARDS. Large crown 8yo, 5s. 
“ A pleasantly-written volume, of a very suggestive character.”—Standard. 


“A very pleasant little book, which is always, whether it deal in paradox or 
earnest, cheerful, genial, scholarly.”—Spectator. 


“The bold and striking character of the whole conception is entitled to the 


warmest admiratiov.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“We should recommend our readers to get this book..,...becauso they will be 
amused by the jovial miscellaneous and cultured gossip with which he strews his 
pages."— British Quarterly Review. 





SONGS of LIFE and DEATH. By John Payne, Author of 


“ Tntaglios,” * Sonnets,” “The Masque of Shadows,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Culpa.” 2 vols. (This day. 


” 
THOMASINA. Bythe Author of ‘“‘ Dorothy,” ‘‘ De Cressy, 
&c, 2 vols. crown 8vo. [Just out. 

* We would liken it to a finished and delicate cabinet picture, iu which there is no 
brilliant colour, and yet all is harmony; in which no line is without its purpose, but 
all contribute to the unity of the work.”"—Atheneum. “ For the delicacies of char- 
acter-drawing, for play of incident, and for finish of style, we must refer our readers 
to the story itself; from the perusal of which they cannot fail to derive both interest 
and amusement.”—Dai/y News. “Very pleasant and lively reading.”—G@raphic. 
“ This undeniably pleasing story."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The STORY of SIR EDWARD'S WIFE. By Hamilton 
MARSHALL, Author of “ For Very Life.” 1 vol. crown 8vo. (Just out. 
“ There are many clever conceits in it...... Mr. Hamilton Marshall proves in ‘Sir 
Edward's Wife’ that he can tell a story closely and pleasantly."—/all Mall Gazette, 
“A quiet graceful little story.”—Spectator. 





'PERPLEXITY. By Sydney Mostyn, a New Writer. 


3 vols. crown Syo. [Just out. 


“Unquestionably a very powerful story. What may be called its manipulation 
is exceedingly able, inasmuch as it is told in an autobiographical form; and yet it 
exhibits the thoughts, feelings, ideas, and temptations of a woman of varied and 
interesting characteristics."—Morning Post. “Shows much lucidity, much power 
of portraiture, and no inconsiderable sense of humour."—Z.caminer. ‘The literary 
| workmanship is good, and the story forcibly and graphically told."—Daily News. 

* Written with very considerable power, the plot is original and...... worked out 

with great cleverness.and sustained interest. ’"—Standard. 





THE CORNHILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 








A SERIES of APPROVED NOVELS. Each complete in 1 yol. crown 8v0, 
handsomely bound in cloth, full gilt, with Frontispiece, 3s 6d. 


ROBIN GRAY. By Charles Gibbon. With a Frontispiece 


by Hennessy. [This day. 


KITTY. With a 


Frontispiece. [Next week, 


By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. 


*,* Other Volumes in active preparation. 





Henry S. Kine anp Co., 65 CorRNHILL. 








— 


Lonvon ;: Printed by Joun CAMPBELL, of No, 1 Wellington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 18 Exeter Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SpzcTaToR" Office, No. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, May 25, 1872. 
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